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No, 240 





NOTE—To distinguish one side from the other, 
the one shown on hinge at top of page is called 
-~ right-hand plate when hinge is in position 
shown. 


View of Hinge showing one Side Plate, Back Plate 


and Floor Plate attached. 





Looking Into the Future 


Contractors and builders, with one eye open 
for future business and the other for safeguard- 
ing their reputations, indulge in only the most 
careful buying of building hardware. 





Dark part carries the 


That is why, when such a contractor spends 
his money for a No. 240 


NATIONAL 


Ball - Bearing Floor Hinge 


weight of the door inde- 
pendent of the spring- 
closing feature. 


he has that feeling of security of placing so 
much money in a bank, for he knows that each 
No. 240 is radically different from other floor 
a hinges. 


The part which bears the weight of the door 
and the spring-closing features are independent 
of each other, although necessarily combined. 





The pressure of the spring is absorbed by a 
one-inch case-hardened roller, and the maximum 





Dark part shows the 


spring-closing feature in- 
dependent of the part 


pressure of the spring against the bearing carry- 
ing the weight of the door is about 10 pounds, 
or just thirty times less than the pressure of the 
average floor hinge spring. 


which carries the weight 

Carpenters appreciate the construction of its 
of the door. pivot plate for the head jamb, for by simply 
placing the end against the jamb and inserting 
three screws, the bearing portion is brought into 


, the correct position. 


View showing how pivot for top 
of door and pivot plate are at- 
tached. No chiseling, mortising, 
or measuring required. This is a 
real time and labor-saving feature. 


The plate itself requires only four 77-inch 
holes to attach. : 


Contractor, carpenter, and dealer alike ap- 
preciate the National prompt direct-to-dealer 
service which does away with those provoking 
delays. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
















Sectional view showing 
construction of bearings 
and the  case-hardened 
roller at left which ab- 
sorbs spring pressure. 
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Prosperity Keynote of Western Convention 


Western Hardware and Implement Association Hold Record Breaking 
Convention in Kansas City—Tractors Play .[mportant 
Part in This Year’s Discussions 


By Roy F. SOULE 


of the Western Hardware and Implement Association 
in Kansas City, Mo., on the morning of Jan. 14. 

President Haynes in his opening address spoke of the 
prosperity that has come to the West, expressed his com- 
plete confidence in a big business for 1920 and his belief 
that prices will suffer no decline. 

He said that good collections were partly due to the high 
prices being paid for the farmers’ 
product and partly to the benefits 
of power farming machinery. 

He predicted the passing of the 
farm wagon. Trucks with pneu- 
matic tires are the modern ox carts 
of Kansas, Texas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma and other Western agri- 
cultural states. 

President Haynes earnestly rec- 
ommended the immediate shipment 
of all the implements and repairs 
dealers may need for the coming 
season. He feels that a shortage 
is exceedingly probable. 

Secretary H. J. Hodge in a mas- 
terful report then reviewed the 
association’s activities during the 
past year. 

Over sixty merchants became 
members of the Western associa- 
tion at the Kansas City meeting. 

A most touching tribute was paid 
to the memory of Mrs. Mildred 
Hendricks Hodge, the deceased wife 
of Secretary Hodge. She was a 
part of the Western association. 
The beauty of her character, the 
charm of her personality, the stead- 
fastness of her confidence in her 
husband and in his work made her 
beloved by every member of this 
great body of merchants. 

T. J. Turley, past president of the National Implement 
Association, then spoke on the National Federation. In clos- 
ing the great Kentuckian propounded a few rules for the 
implement business. They are not bad hardware rules: 


\ RECORD-SMASHING attendance marked the opening 





President Haynes 


Implement Rules 


IRST: Don’t go into the implement business unless you 
feel you are fitted for it. 
Second: When you get into it, make it your real business 
to stay with it. 


Third: Select a good line of implements that you know 
to be absolutely all right, backed by reasonable manufac- 
turers, who will give you the proper treatment. Remember 
there are a great many different ones whom you can go to 
and who render the right treatment. 

Fourth: Sell your goods on the right basis. Remember 
that your overhead is always first to be considered and a 
reasonable profit over that you are entitled to. 

Fifth: Don’t let any implements go out of your store 
unless they are settled for, either by cash or a good note. 

Sixth: See that your goods are properly set up, and if 
they go into the hands of parties who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the work which they are made to do, see 
that they are properly instructed, even if it takes a trip te 
the farm to do it. Remember, a satisfied customer will give 
you more business than any other one thing. 

Seventh: Use the same diligence in the collection of your 
notes as the bank does if it might hold one against you. 


Eighth: Keep enough money in the bank to discount your 
bills. 
Ninth: Always be at the front door, or close thereby, to 


give every customer the “glad hand” when he comes in, and 
the same applies when he goes out. 

Tenth: Make it a rule to attend your annual association 
and keep your local club work alive. If possible, be one 
of the delegates to the National Federation. Be the leader 
in your community in all uplifting work. Do your duty to 
your church, always be considerate to your family and your 
friends, and I guarantee if you live up to these ten rules 
your business will not only be profitable, but a pleasure. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of HARDWAGE AGE, then spoke on 
salesmanship. e 





THANKS 

‘He it fiesolved, that we extend to Roy 
F. Soule, Editor of the HARDWARE AGE. 
the snappiest Hardware Publication is 
sued in this country or any other, our 
heartiest thanks for his most helpful and 
inspiring talk on ‘Salesmanship.’ It fairly 
bristled with good points, and the close at- 
tention accorded him was proof sufficient 
that they stuck.” 
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This picture of the convention was taken in front of the Century Theatre, Kansas City 


Lively Question Box 


N Wednesday morning the Question Box orators cut 
loose on the merits of cash and credit business. Mr. 
Skinner started the ball rolling. 


Mr. Skinner said: ‘“‘For a year we have been operating 
our business—trying to do it—on a cash basis only. We 
discovered this, however, that nearly everyone has a dif- 
ferent idea of what the cash business means. If one of you 
men, selling the volume of goods that you sell in a year, gets 
in on an average cash which is equivalent to that much 
money on your sales, you practically are doing a cash busi- 
ness. It is hard to keep small things from slipping away 
from you, but you can do what would be the equivalent of 
getting the cash in advance.” 

The opinion of Mr. Gray was: 

“T have not found it practical to do an implement business 
on strictly a cash basis. We have trade that comes to us 
from a distance of 20 miles; you take it in the harvest time 
where farm help has been scarce, it is difficult to deal with 
those farmers on a strictly cash basis. We have lots of 
women that come in automobiles and haul out three or four 
hundred pounds of twine. We do not even get a note for 
that twine; cannot get it. We always get settlements for 
implements either in cash or notes when the machines go 
out. We make no deductions for cash on anything we sell, 
because if there is any cash discount, we do not want the 






On the left is T. J. Turley of Owensboro, 
Ky., past president National Implement 
Association; on the right Fred P. Mann, 
of Devil's Lake, N. D., who spoke; below, 


a baby tractor that does big work. 


other fellow to get it. We consider our service is worth the 
cash discount. We find that the percentage during the year 
would run about equal between cash and time sales, and 
in 37 years in business my loss has been less than one-half 
of one per cent charged off. If I had to give up the credit 
business, I would have to give up a large per cent of the 
renters. I find that many renters pay their obligations 
quicker than the man that owns the farm. 


Fred P. Mann of Devil’s Lake, N. D., was the next 
sneaker. His subject was modern merchandising, and the 
big fellow from the wheat belt certainly knows the game. 
He has just closed a year’s business that amounts to $600,000 
in a town of less than 6000 people. He said in part: 


“IT found on investigation, after a very close survey, that 
one-third of the entire merchandizing business of North 
Dakota, estimated at thirty millions of dollars—ninety mil- 
lions being the total estimate for 1918—that one-third was 
going out of the state. In talking with the merchants I 
found that they almost to a man were convinced that they 
could not compete, and they did not try to compete. Then 
I was curious to know why the great mail order houses 
were getting the business. I knew they were not getting 
it in my territory. I knew we had driven them out prac- 
tically, because our newspaper men had gone down to the 
freight houses and made a record and found that little 
had been coming into our neighborhood in the past few 
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years from mail order houses. I put men out on the road 
to go into the different business houses, into the different 
stores, the hardware stores, and to visit the implement men, 
and send me reports of the condition of the business, be- 
cause I wanted to know how business was being done 
through the country. 


“IT had blanks made out and they were to report to me 
on the appearance of the stores, whether the windows were 
clean, and whether there was a nice display inside, and then 
as to the arrangement of the goods, whether the store 
was tidy and clean and the merchandise arranged attrac- 
tively, and also as to the system of doing business, whether 
it was cash or credit, and how the books were kept; and 
then as to the qmount of insurance; about the amount of 
stock carried, and last, but of most importance to me, how 
much they owed and in what way. I wanted to find out 
the reason why the large mail order people were doing such 
a tremendous business with their cash methods and their 
advertising methods, and were swamping the entire North- 
west. I found that 75 per cent of all those merchants that 
we interviewed—I have since made that survey over the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District—. 


Didn’t Advertise 


¢‘— FOUND that 75 per cent of those merchants did not 
believe that advertising paid and did not advertise. 
We found that about 15 per cent of the merchants adver- 
tised simply to assist the newspaper man and to throw in a 
little something for the different entertainments, for col- 
leges and schools, baseball, etc., not believing at all that 
they were to get any results. I found that only about 10 
per cent of the business people in our state believed in ad- 
vertising and were doing it expecting to get results. 

“IT then said to myself, I am going to find out how much 
money the mail order people spend in North Dakota in 
advertising. We found in making the survey in 1918 that 
72 solid carloads of mail order house catalogs, over 7000 in 
each carload, were shipped into our state. Six carloads were 
shipped into our town and divided throughout the general 
system. Further, I found that $75,000,000 were spent in 
the year 1918 by mail order houses in advertising in the 
United States, and it was estimated that they had spent 
over one million dollars in advertising in North Dakota; 
and then when I knew that only 10 per cent of the merchants 
had done really constructive advertising, I knew whv the 
great mail order people, with their spot cash business and 
their intensive advertising campaign, were getting the busi- 
ness. Then I started to see what I could do about it. 

“T was in Washington twice in 1918, once in the interest 
of the merchants in a suit against Sears-Roebuck & Co. for 
false advertising. Sears-Roebuck & Co. had been adver- 
using that they could buy sugar cheaper than other mer- 
chants. They advertised sugar at 5 cents a pound. They 
advertised that they could sell cheaper and better coffee be- 
cause they had their men in Brazil selecting this coffee, and 
in Japan they had their men in the tea gardens picking out 
the finest teas; that that was why they were able to give 
vetter tea and cheaper teas. When they got down before 
the Federal Commission they had to admit that they bought 
their sugar the same as anybody else and they never had 
had a man in Brazil or Japan. It was a downright lie.” 


Roy F. Soule was again invited to address the convention 
and for thirty minutes spoke on the prospects of business 


Where all the sessions of the meeting were held. It’s certainly a prosperous looking crowd 





for the coming year. He said there were more apt to be 
price advances during the coming six months than price de- 
clines, and urged the merchants to put rush orders on their 
spring shipments. 


Passed Many Resolutions 


URING the convention many important resolutions 

were offered and passed. Among them and one which 
was generally accepted with much favor was: “We favor 
closer co-operation between our organization and the va- 
rious Farmers’ Associations, as tending to greater efficiency 
and better service on our part, and corresponding benefit 
to the famers whose interests we serve.” 

The advisability of carrying repair parts for all kinds 
of implements, especially parts for tractors and motor 
accessories, was also taken to kindly by the delegates. Regu- 
lar monthly meetings of some kind was another topic dis- 
cussed. Many of the members of the big organization live 
in out of the way communities, but it was planned to hold 
some county meetings. 

The value of meetings where the merchants can exchange 
their ideas was greatly emphasized. Especially is this true, 
it was pointed out, for the small town merchant. Indica- 
tions are that during 1920 a better spirit of co-operation 
will prevail. 


George W. Collins, Sec. H J. Hodge and E. I. King 











Henry Signs a Promissory Note 


There’s Many a Slip Twixt the Pen and the Contract 
—Henry Didn’t Read What the Slick 
Salesman Had Him Sign 


By ELTON 
6é ELL, mother, I think I made a pretty good 
deal to-day,”’ said Henry Hoffman to his wife 
at supper one night. Hoffman had a thriving 
business in the county seat of his county. It was not, 
however, susceptible of a great deal of enlargement, and 
he had often considered the practicability of adding 
some side lines. 

Mrs. Hoffman was one of those heaven-sent wives 
who are interested in everything that affects their hus- 
bands, so she asked for information. 

“There was a salesman in from a motorcycle firm 
out in Iowa. He wanted to stand a motorcycle in my 
front room. I don’t have to pay for it; if it gets any 
orders I get 30 per cent on them. It looks like I have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. The thing don’t 
take up much room and you know there’s plenty of 
space there by the side door. Maybe it’ll bring in some 
orders—he says it’s a first-class machine.” 

“But your business has nothing to do with motor- 
cycles,” said Mrs. Hoffman. ‘Why don’t you be agent 
for something more in your line?” 

“What difference does it make what it is?” answered 
Hoffman. “The idea is that people are coming to the 
place all the time and they see it and might want one. 
You have a chance to interest people that aren’t looking 
for a motorcycle, don’t you see? That was the sales- 
man’s argument, and it’s a pretty good one.” 

Mrs. Hoffman had not lived with her husband thirty- 
five years without getting a line on him as the saying is, 
and she knew he was apt to be careless about putting 
his name to papers without knowing what they con- 
tained. There had been a few unpleasant experiences 
from this practice, and each time he had agreed with 
his wife afterward that if he had known more about 
what he was signing he would have escaped. 

“Did he have a paper for you to sign, Henry?” she 
asked him. 

“Yes; long yellow paper,” answered Henry. 

“Did you read it first?” she persisted. 


” 


He Only Looked Over It 


66 H, I looked over it,’’ he said. “I didn’t read every 

word, no. It was too long. The whole thing’s 
perfectly clear—they put the motorcycle in and if I 
take any orders I pay for them at a certain figure. I 
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don’t have to read a whole book to get that through 
my head.” 

Mrs. Hoffman subsided, but with a silent prayer that 
the contract contained nothing troublesome. 

In a few days the motorcycle came, and was duly set 
up in the store. Nothing special happened for about 
a month. There were some nibbles but no sales. 

On the last day of the month, Mr. Dyer, cashier of 
the local bank, dropped in the store as he was passing. 

“By the way, Henry,” he said, “‘we’ve got a note of 
yours for about $300 down there, coming due, I think, 
on the 10th. What’ll we do—just charge it up to your 
account?” 

“A note of mine?” repeated Hoffman, ‘‘must be some 
mistake, I haven’t given any notes.” 

“It’s your signature all right,” said the cashier. “I 
know it too well. If I remember, it was given to some 
motorcycle company, and indorsed over to somebody 
else.” : , 

“Motorcycle company?” said Henry, “I haven’t given 
any notes to a motorcycle company. Why, I haven't 
even had any dealings with a motorcycle company, ex- 
cept that I let one stand one over there, but I. didn’t 
buy it. If I sell any, I pay for it, that’s all.” 

“What’s the name of the motorcycle company ?”’ asked 
Dyer. 

Hoffman went over to the cycle and looked. 

“The Invincible Motorcycle Corporation,” he said. 

“That’s the concern,” said Dyer. “They’ve got your 
name on the note. Did you sign anything for them?” 

“Yes, I signed a long yellow paper the salesman gave 
me to sign,” replied Hoffman. 

“That note is on yellow paper,’’ commented the cash- 
ier. “‘Didn’t you read it before you signed?” 

“Well, no, tell the truth, I didn’t,” said Hoffman. “It 
was long, and I was busy, and the whole thing was clear 
enough.” 

“That’s where it is,” said Dyer, ‘“‘they’ve worked a 
skin game on you. If you want to run down to the 
bank this afternoon, I’ll show you the note. We’re only 
holding it for collection.” 

Hoffman went to the bank immediately after dinner, 
and was shown the note. It was a straight promissory 
note. 

“That’s my signature,” he said ruefully to the cash- 
ier, “but you can bet I won’t pay it! I didn’t sign it 
knowing it was a note, and the whole thing’s a skin! 
They’ll have to go some before they get any money out 
of me!” 

“By the way,” said the cashier, “didn’t you keep 4 
copy of what you signed?” 

“T believe I did,” was the reply. 

“Well, go home and look it up. 
something in it that can throw light on this. 


, 


See if there isn’t 


” 


Here Was the Little Joker 


OFFMAN found the copy and in it found a fac- 
simile of the note. Right above the note appeared 
the following in small type: 
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“Tt is expressly understood and agreed that the said 
purchase price, to wit, $298.50, shall be due and payable 
upon receipt of the aforesaid merchandise by the under- 
signed, and in the event that payment is not forthwith 
made, at that time, the seller shall have the option of 
immediately demanding payment in full, or accepting 
the following note as security for payment, with full 
authority to assign and sell said security.” 

What Henry said when he read this would have de- 
cidedly edified the Sunday school class which he regu- 
larly taught each Sabbath in the First Baptist Church. 
He remembered then that the salesman had asked him 
to sign an “acceptance of the contract,” as he had 
called it. 

“Well, I’m skinned,” he said to himself. “But I'll 
never pay a note in the world! And no court will com- 
pel me to when they hear all the facts.” 

At once he notified the bank that he refused payment, 
and in a few days received a letter from a lawyer named 
Smith, in a neighboring town, that suit would at once 
be begun for its collection if payment was not made 
within forty-eight hours. Smith claimed to represent 
the present holder of the note, one Alvin Strange. 

Hoffman notified Smith that he would not pay, and in 
a few days more a summons was served upon him from 
the county court, calling him to answer Alvin Strange, 
plaintiff, in a claim of $298.50, with interest and costs. 
Then he went to a lawyer, a strange experience for 
Henry, for he believed in getting along without lawyers 
and had had occasion to employ them only once or twice 
in his long business career. All of these occasions, be 
it said, were those when he had carelessly signed some 
paper without reading it. 

The lawyer read the copy of the contract Hoffman 
had signed and then looked at the summons. 

“They’ve evidently indorsed the note so as to shut out 
your defense,” he said. “I den’t think you’ve got much 
show, but if we can get to a jury we may be able to 
do something. If the judge takes it out of the jury’s 
hands we’re done, I’m afraid.” 


But the Salesman Wasn't There 


(>* the morning of the trial Hoffman went into court 

with his counsel, expecting that the salesman for 
the motorcycle firm would be there and that he would 
have a chance to confront him. He felt sure that after 
he told his story no jury would bring a verdict against 
him. 

But apparently there was no one in court represent- 
ing the motorcycle company except Smith, its counsel. 

Finally the judge said: “Is Strange vs. Hoffman 
ready for trial?” Both counsel said it was. 

“All right,” said the judge. “Call a jury.” 

The jury was duly called and sworn, and plaintiff's 
counsel made a brief statement as to the plaintiff’s 
claim. 

“Call the defendant for cross-examination,” he said. 

Hoffman took the witness stand. 

“Is this your signature?” plaintiff’s counsel asked, 
showing Hoffman the note. 

“Guess it is,” was the reply. 

“Has this note been paid?” 

“No,” said Hoffman, “and what’s more—” 

“Never mind,” snapped the lawyer, “that’s the plain- 
tiff’s case. Your honor, wegrest.” 

“Go back on the stand, Mr. Hoffman,” said his own 
counsel. Hoffman returned to the stand. 

“Did you sign this note knowing it to be a note?” 
was the first question. 
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“I object,” said plaintiff’s counsel. “Your honor will 
notice this note is being sued on by an indorsee, not 
by the payee. No matter what his defense might be 
against the payee, he can’t raise it against an indorsee, 
that is the law.” 

“If the court please,” began Hoffman’s counsel. 

“Now, Mr. Hendley,” said the judge, “don’t waste 
our time and your own by trying to argue against that. 
You know as well as I do that even though this defend- 
ant has the best of defenses against the—what’s the 
original payee’s name? The Invincible Motorcycle Cor- 
poration—he cannot raise it against an indorsee. This 
note is now in the hands of an innocent third party 
without notice; at least I assume it is. Have you any 
evidence that it is not?” 

“We have suspicions, but no evidence,” 
ley. 

“Objection sustained,” said the judge. 

“Well, your honor,” said Hendley, “if we are not to 
be allowed to show the fraud by which this note was 
gotten from us, we are practically helpless—we have 
no defense at all.” 

“There are many such cases,” commented the judge. 
“Everybody who signs a promissory note ought to 
remember that. Very few do, unfortunately. Well, 
have you any defense at all?” 

“Afraid not,” said Hendley. 

“Very well, then, I direct the jury to render a verdict 
for the plaintiff for the full amount of the claim,” said 
the judge. “Call the next case.” 

Hoffman and his counsel walked gloomily out of the 
court room. 

“Well, this is the greatest outrage I’ve ever heard 
of!” burst out Hoffman. ‘Have I got to stand being 
robbed of nearly $300 in this fashion?” 


replied Hend- 


A Little Point of Law 


‘6 ELL,” said Hendley, “as the judge said, ever) 

body who signs a promissory note ought to re- 
member that if it’s once indorsed and the indorsee sues 
on it, the maker is practically shut out of any defense 
Everybody ought to remember that.” 

“But I didn’t sign the note!” said Hoffman. 

“Yes you did,” said the lawyer, “only you didn’t know 
it. Unfortunately that doesn’t make any difference 
You could have known it and you should have known it. 
Always read what you sign.” 

“Can’t we appeal?” said Hoffman. 

“What is there to appeal? We offered no evidence 
and we took no exceptions. Appealing would be a waste 
of money.” 

And then Henry Hoffman went slowly and reluctantly 
home to explain to his loyal wife again how it all 
happened. 
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Chain Stores 





Mean to You 





Letters from all over the country pro and con are pouring in 
—Three interesting opinions on project 
—What do you think? 


EDITOR’S NOTE— 

Retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers in 
every corner of the United States and Canada 
have taken up the Winchester chain store dis- 
cussion and since the issuance of the first article 
in HARDWARE AGE, five weeks ago, arguments 
from every standpoint have been started from 
one end of the country to the other. It is but 
natural that dealers, both large and small, with 
mixed emotions and a great divergence of opin- 
ion, are daily sending to the editor letters stat- 
ing their views. We are always glad to get 
these expressions, whether they agree with any 
of the articles or not, and we will publish them 
as they come in, as we firmly believe that an 
unbiased discussion of the Winchester plan is 
of vital importance to every person interested 
in the hardware business. 





Not Young or Romantic 


Johnsonburg, Pa., Jan. 10, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

Dear Sir—We have read with interest your articles 
on the Winchester plan, your impartial editorial on the 
manufacturers, your fair description of the attitude of 
the jobber and your altogether mistaken parable of the 
Winchester Company and their selected dealers. You 
have pictured the dealer as a young and romantic bride 
rushing to the altar after her first proposal, when in 
reality most of the selected retailers are neither young 
nor romantic, but wise and worldly and would contem- 
plate only a union offering financial gain and better- 
ment of their condition. It seems to us that if manu- 
facturer and jobber alike would consider thoughtfully 
why the best hardware merchant in each town so will- 
ingly accepted the Winchester plan, they would find that 
they have generally been responsible for the conditions 
which have made these dealers anxious to adopt a plan 
which would to a certain extent protect them against 
unfair competition. We believe that most dealers who 
are served, as we are, by reliable jobbers have never 
even thought of their elimination, but we do believe 
that the Winchester plan will protect us against the 
unfair competition of the manufacturer and jobber who 
sell direct to local plants and industries. Maybe Win- 
chester tools may not have all the superior qualities 
of some of the lines you mention, but when we have 
once presented them to our trade we will know that they 
cannot secure the same article from a mail-order house 
under a different label at a lower price. We also know 
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that in the Winchester lines we will be protected from 
the salesman from a wholesaler or manufacturer who 
calls at the offices of our local manufacturing plants and 
kindly furnishes the employees any tools they may need 
at wholesale prices. 

And just a word as to the hypocritical howl that went 
up from those jobbers who all at once are so anxious to 
protect their customers against the unfair price dis- 
crimination given the Winchester dealer on guns and 
ammunition, when probably in most communities, as in 
ours, the competitors of the Winchester dealer have 
had a far harder competition to meet. Our problem 
and that of our fellow retailer has been to try to make 
a legitimate profit on guns and ammunition in opposi- 
tion to a local retail liquor dealer buying these goods 
from the jobbers at the same prices as the hardware 
dealer. Having endured this for years, do you suppose 
our competitors will be greatly worried by our little 
extra profit on goods having a resale price? Nor will 
they be very much deceived by the sudden solicitude of 
these jobbers after Uncle Sam, on July 1, removed their 
only unfair competition. 

In conclusion we believe in the Winchester plan; we 
do not believe it will eliminate the good wholesale 
houses, nor injure the honest manufacturer; we believe 
the plan will succeed, but if it does not, and the selected 
dealer loses his investment, we still believe it will be 
money well spent if the manufacturer and wholesaler 
are aroused to the fact that it is the retailer who is 
supplying the public; that he must have a fair profit 
and be protected; that if they had considered him as 
thoughtfully in the past as they are now doing, the Win- 
chester plan would not have been conceived nor have 
been accepted by any retailer in America. 

Very respectfully, 
C. M. SERVItE, 
By Jessie W. Service. 


The Retail Wholesaler 


Lewisburg, Pa., Jan. 13, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

Dear Sir—I have been reading with interest in the 
HARDWARE AGE the Winchester Chain Store proposition 
which was discussed from various standpoints, and be- 
lieve if the jobber gives it a fair consideration when he 
has 85 per cent of the trade to look after, the Winches- 
ter people will not harm hig interests or the interests of 
the remainder of the retail merchants as much as the 
wholesale-retailer does to the small man.in the same 
town or in the surrounding towns. 

If you will look over the map you will find in about 
every other town with a population of 5000 and more 
a wholesale-retail hardware house. We need wholesale 
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houses, but they should be exclusive wholesale. I find 
in the place where I do business by simply minding my 
own business, keeping goods well displayed, a clean 
store and blowing my own horn I am able to discount 
my bills. At this stage of business enterprise I think 
we all need a little ‘““‘Winchester stirrer” and more co- 
operation. One of the greatest mistakes we American 
people are making to-day is the six to eight-hour day 
and then expect cheap goods. 

Let us all put our shoulder to the wheel and push 
instead of dragging, and get out stock filled up to sup- 
ply the American needs. Let not a jealous drop of 
blood be in your veins, be an American, and join in the 
success of our country. 

Yours for the betterment of American trade. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) J. F. REBER & Co. 





Thinks Plan Harmless 


Ashtabula, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Gentlemen—I have been greatly interested in the ar- 
ticle printed in your magazine regarding the Winches- 
ter plan of selling merchandise to their own stores. 

I cannot see where there is a great deal of difference 
in the Winchester plan than in the plan used by a great 
many other manufacturers who have an article of na- 
tional reputation. The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany appoint their own agencies, as do the Hoover 
Suction Company and the Hurley Wash Machine Com- 
pany, and they are even more strict than the plan of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. If a man 
has an exclusive agency for these goods it is impossible 
for another dealer in the same town to buy them, while 
in the Winchester selling plan any dealer in the same 
town can get these goods through a jobber if the jobbers 
care to carry them, and he is not paying any more for 
them than he did under the old plan. 

In regard to making the exclusive Winchester dealers 
a little better price than another dealer, we cannot see 
as that is doing the other dealers a great injustice. As 
you probably know, a great many dealers have a differ- 
ent price for a man who buys in quantities and one 
who does not, and it is reasonable to believe that a man 
who has the exclusive agency is going to buy more goods 
than the man who buys just what he has to have. 

In the Winchester plan the dealers have to buy a little 
stock in the Winchester Company, which is nothing 
more than an incentive to push the sale of Winchester 
goods, and which stock is of such small amount that I 
do not see how it can hurt any dealer. If any dealer 
wishes to get his money for this stock it is a very simple 
matter, as same is always quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change and could be very readily sold. We notice that 
about the only dealers who are complaining are the 
dealers that the Winchester did not sign up. 

Yours truly, 
THE MITCHELL HARDWARE Co. 
(Signed) G. J. Mitchell. 









The Use of Letters 
By WAYNE MENDELL 


HAVE given in previous articles ideas for news- 

paper advertising, show cards and for a store paper, 

to be called “The Sandpaper.” In this article I in- 
tend to show some of the letters I have used success- 
fully as an adjunct to other advertising plans. I believe 
that nothing gives the store closer contact with its cus- 
tomers—except actual personal contact—than a well- 
written letter. 

In one store I had charge of we introduced an entirely 
new merchandising policy, of which “Sandy” and “The 
Sandpaper” were prominent features, but we made a 
specialty of letter writing. One of our first letters was 
to a list of old customers announcing a new and pro- 
gressive policy. 

Every merchant has had frequent complaints from 
his customers during the past year regarding high 
prices. I think that merchants should handle this prob- 
lem with their customers in a frank way. For instance, 
we had a circular letter which we sent to customers, 
particularly such customers as contractors and builders, 
manufacturers and others who buy in large quantities 
and obtain bids from two or more stores. We have 
found this letter effectual in smoothing out the rough 
places. 

Study This Short Letter 
ON’T forget to show appreciation of the patronage 
of every customer, no matter how small the order. 
We used a circular letter which went out at the close 
of each month to all new customers whose names ap- 
peared on our books. This letter was as follows: 


John Blank & Company, 
Blankville, New York. 
Gentlemen :— 

We want you to know that it gives us pleasure to see 
your name as a customer of the Store this month. 

It is our expectation to so fully deserve your confi- 
dence, that you will be glad to respond with a continued 
and ever-increasing business. 

Yours very truly, 
SUPERIOR HARDWARE COMPANY. 
WM/CPK 


We used many other letters. One that we found 
very effectual was a short’ note giving our telephone 
numbers to our customers, informing them that an ex- 
perienced hardware salesman would take their orders 
over the telephone, and asking for their business over 
the wire. After we sent out the first batch of these 
letters we noted an appreciable increase in our tele- 
phone business. 

This is the last of a series of articles I have written 
for HARDWARE AGE. I just want to say in conclusion 
that without the responsive co-operation of every 
human unit in the store organization, advertising is a 
boomerang. 

We work overtime in our efforts to get prospective 
customers into the store. We state policies, make 
promises, quote prices. 

Attracted by our advertising, thousands of people 
come in—to look, to learn, to buy. We have invited 
them. They are our guests. We have promised quick 
courtesy, good service, satisfaction. They have come 
with money in their pockets—profits awaiting a 
welcome. 

Shall we permit them to walk away again—perhaps 
forever—because we don’t live up to our promises? 
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SEVEN hundred strong, the members of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Dealers’ Association turned out 
on Thursday evening, January 22, for the sixth annual 
banquet, which was held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. Promptly at 8 o’clock the big doors of the grand 
ballroom were thrown open and the members who had 
previously been assigned to tables filed in. Rev. M. 
Joseph Twomey, pastor First Baptist Peddie Memo- 
rial Church of Newark, N. J., delivered the invocation, 
and the guests assembled were seated. President of the 
association, J. H. Kohlmeier, acted as toastmaster and 
following the dinner introduced Roy F. Soule, editor of 
HARDWARE AGE, who was the speaker of the evening. 
W. Hetherington Taylor, president of the Iron Age 
Publishing Co., was to be the speaker of the evening, 
but was unable to attend the dinner, due to illness. 

Mr. Soule’s subject for the speech was “The Business 
Slacker,” in which he took up every phase of slackerism, 
starting with military and ending with political. The 
talk was straight from the shoulder and it was con- 
tinually interrupted by applause. Profiteers, striking 
workmen, politicians and “Reds” all came in for com- 
ment and Postmaster Burleson was the especial target 
among the politicians mentioned. 

A jazz band of seven pieces furnished the entertain- 
ment, as well as twelve cabaret artists who sang various 
songs and danced various dances. 


[N all parts of the big ball room little groups of men 

gathered after the banquet had been served and dis- 
cussed the various topics which are of interest to hard- 
ware men in the Metropolitan district. The Winchester 
plan was probably the chief subject which was brought 
up and gone over. However, this did not by any means 
monopolize the evening as there were other and almost 
as important subjects which claimed the attention of 
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the hardware dealers of this center. Luxury taxes, Ger- 
man cutlery and cutlery in general, the recent motor 
accessory show which was held in conjunction with the 
New York Automobile show and the outcome for the 
present year were some of the things which commanded 
the attention of the diners. 

Motor accessories are now carried by nearly every 
retail hardware store in this district and the future 
of this business is most promising. Nearly every dealer 
reported that this spring looked to him like a winner 
from every standpoint and when occasionally a timid 
one was found he was soon surrounded by a group of 
earnest talkers who readily convinced him that this was 
the time to add a highly remunerative line to his store. 

Toys and the future of toys were also discussed. Most 
merchants reported a most satisfactory Christmas sea- 
son this year and also signified their intention of mak- 
ing this a year-round line. What with the spring upon 
us and sporting goods already either ordered or stocked 
most progressive merchants will put in a real line of 
up-to-the-minute toy devices for boys and also for girls. 

Plans of the wholesalers and manufacturers were ex- 
plained in these little groups by representatives of the 
big houses and eagerly listened to by the man who 
comes in contact with the “ultimate consumer.” Big 
advertising campaigns seem to be the rule of the day 
and close co-operation between retailer and manufac- 
turers figure in every scheme for the coming year. 


Buys Foundry 


The Central Stove & Furnace Repair Co., 1801- Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, has just completed a deal whereby it 
takes over the entire warm air heater repair business of 
the John B. Morris Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
transfer includes the stock, records, patterns and good will 
of the Cincinnati firm, and the entire equipment has already 
been moved to the plant of the Chicago concern. 
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SOCLATION DINNER 


Munitions Plant Sold 


ib peed papers of January 23 carried a telegraphic 
report from Bridgeport, Conn., stating “Sale of the 
Remington Arms Company here, built at a cost of $10,- 
000,000 and ‘Remington City’ with its six hundred 
homes for workers was announced to-day. Three hold- 
ing corporations, formed in New York, are the pur- 
chasers.” 

The plant referred to was an especially built plant 
for the manufacture of munitions during the world 
war. It is located about a half a mile from the regular 
Remington plant where the sporting goods, arms and 
ammunition are manufactured. The sale of the plant 
as announced in no way affects the Remington business 
which is so well known in hardware circles. 


Will Increase Production 


6 rig to the steadily increasing demand for its lines 
in the district west of the Mississippi river, the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is perfecting 
plans for a new modern factory at Kansas City, Mo. The 
ground has been purchased, and a reinforced concrete plant 
Is to be erected, to be completed not later than June 1 of 
this year. The new building will be strictly fireproof, 160 
ft. by 385 ft., two stories high, and will cost approximately 
$250,000. 

It is expected that the new plant will greatly increase the 
productive facilities of the firm, and will afford better ship- 
ping facilities for customers north, south and west of Mis- 
Souri. The company already has a salesroom and warehouse 
at 911-925 West Eighth Street, Kansas City, which are in 
charge of H. H. Seifert, formerly of the Milwaukee office. 


Have New Location 
TRE firm of Bullard & Gormley is preparing to move from 
_ its present location at 7-9 East Lake Street, as the 
building now occupied is to be torn down to allow the erec- 


tion of a theater building. New quarters will be established 
at 54-62 East Lake Street, where the firm will occupy five 
stories and the basement of a building 50 ft. by 160 ft. 
This will allow considerable additional floor space, which has 
been needed for several years past. The business will be 
conducted in the same efficient manner that has won Bul- 
lard & Gormley an enviable reputation in the past. 


Hold Dinner Dance 


N accord with the social program instituted by the Hard- 

ware Club of Chicago, under direction of Henry A. 
Squibbs and John S. Candy, entertainment committee, a de- 
lightful dinner dance was held in the club’s cozy quarters 
at the State-Lake Building, Saturday evening, January 17. 

Promptly at 6.30 p. m. an excellent banquet was served 
in the main dining room, and during the meal the members 
and visitors were entertained with an enjoyable musical 
program. 

At the close of the banquet, the tables were removed and 
the guests spent the balance of the evening tripping the 
light fantastic to the accompaniment of a complete high- 
grade orchestra. The affair was voted an entire success, 
and the committee received many compliments on the results 
of their effort. It is planned to have several social func- 
tions of like nature in the clubrooms during the winter 
season. 
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Willson Gossles, Inc. 


HANGING the name of a company or corporation to 

correspond to the product of the concern is evidently 
the popular idea with big manufacturers. The latest com- 
pany to change its name is T. A. Willson & Co., Inc., of 
Reading, Pa., who have for years produced Willson Goggles. 
The new name which has been adopted is Willson Goggles, 
Inc. The company was established in 1870 and has enjoyed 
prosperity to a marked degree. Its product is known wher- 
ever goggles are used, and they have become the leaders 
in this line. During the recent World War they fulfilled 
huge contracts with this Government as well as the British 
Government and supplied both armies with eye protection. 
In addition to making goggles for motorists they are also 
making protection glasses for factory workers. 


Good Foreign Plan 


N the Boston News Bureau, issue of January 13, appears 
the following article based upon a recent arrangement 

made between the Simond Mfg. Co. and its foreign repre- 
sentatives: 

“A working arrangement has been made between a lead- 
ing firm of American exporters and its representatives in 
France with a view to further the sale of American goods 
in France and avoid as far as possible the exchange crisis. 

“Goods are shipped and invoiced in dollars. The French 
firm does not remit dollars or frances in payment, but de- 
posits with a local bank, for account of the American firm, 
an amount in francs corresponding to the amount of the 
dollar invoice at current rate of exchange. This amount is 
corrected every month to correspond with fluctuations in 
exchange. If dollars rise, additional deposit is made to 
eover the difference in exchange. 

The money deposited is to be transmitted when exchange 
rate shall have reached a level satisfactory to the importer. 
The agreement is for two years, and if at the end of that 
period exchange has not fallen sufficiently to allow of trans- 
mission of the money without loss to the importers, a further 
agreement is to be negotiated. 

“The money is deposited with a bank having correspon- 
dents in the United States, and the American firm is en- 
abled, if necessary, to borrow money in the United States 
against deposits standing to its credit in France. The 
French deposits bear interest; therefore the American firm 
incurs little or no expense in connection with its loans, as 
interest paid in France will offset what it may have to pay 
in the United States.” 


Wickwire Spencer Corp. 


ITH a capitalization of more than twenty million 
dollars the Wickwire Steel Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Clinton Wright Company of Worcester, Mass., have 
consolidated. They will be the second largest steel company 
in the world and will be known as the Wickwire Spencer 
Corporation. The officers will be president, T. Harry Wick- 
wire; vice-president, Ward A. Wickwire; vice-president and 
general manager, George W. Thompson. The headquarters 
of the corporation will remain in Worcester, Mass. 
Announcements have been sent out by the Koch Adjust- 
able Brackett Company, Peoria, IIl., that its business has 
been discontinued for the present. In the announcement it 
is stated that the present labor unrest and high cost of 
materials prohibit them from guaranteeing either prices 
or deliveries and therefore for the time being they will 
cease to manufacture. However they hold out hope to open 


again when conditions become nearer normal. 
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Dividend Dinner 


N Jan. 15 the employees of the Hilo Varnish Corporation 

of Brooklyn held a dividend dinner at the Hotel Bossert 
and were presented with a check representing nearly 22 
per cent of their yearly salary as a bonus. This corporation 
decided that better results would be obtained if they inau- 
gurated a 50-50 profit-sharing plan with its employees, and 
as a result the dividend was a big one and the yearly results 
most satisfactory. John H. Shumann, president of the Hilo 
concern, presided at the dinner and spoke briefly upon the 
future plans of the corporation. 

The plan is an interesting one inasmuch as the capital 
invested is allowed 6 per cent as a living wage and all the 
profits made by the concern over,this amount is divided 
50-50 between the stockholders and the employees. No dis- 
— is made as to the class of work done by the em- 
ployee. 


Huebner Changes 


R. WALTER F. HUEBENER, formerly cutlery 

buyer for the Townley Metal & Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has severed his connection with 
that firm to enter the manufacturers’ agency field, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. He will cover the 
Pacific Coast territory for Vom Cleff & Co., of 105 
Duane Street, New York, and 190 North State Street, 
Chicago, devoting his time mainly to calling on the 
hardware jobbers on behalf of the firm’s American 
manufactured scissors line. Mr. Huebener has been 
with the Townley Metal & Hdw. Co. for the past 
six years and is well and favorably known to the 
trade. Mr. S. E. Ummensetter will continue to call 
on the larger retail trade as heretofore. 


Jones a Distributor 


|= many friends of Joseph F. Jones, formerly 

a buyer with Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, will be interested to know that he has sev- 
ered his connection with that firm to take charge of 
the distribution of Clydesdale trucks in the Chicago 
territory. Mr. Jones has been with Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co. for the past twenty-three years, and 
is well known to both the manufacturing and retail 
trades. For several years past he has been in the 
Sporting Goods Department, buying baseball goods, fish- 
ing tackle, skates and similar lines. HARDWARE AGE 
wishes Mr. Jones a well merited success in his new 
venture. 


Recent Deaths 


Charles Huber, one of the best known and oldest hard- 
‘ware merchants of Oskaloosa, Iowa, died recently at the 
home of his daughter in his seventy-third year. He went 
into business in 1874, forming a partnership with his 
brother. He is survived by a widow and one daughter. 

C. M. Groschen, for many years in the hardware business 
at St. Bonifacius, Minn., died there recently, following an 
illness of several months. 

Claybrook James died at Wilson, N. C., recently. He was 
formerly engaged in the hardware business at Asheville. 

John Richmond Taylor, a member of the firm of J. R. 
Taylor & Co., Little Falls, N. Y., died recently at his home 
there. Mr. Taylor was born in 1848. He was a member 
of the New York State Hardware Dealers Association, 
which he was instrumental in organizing. 

S. F. Martin, aged 75 years, died at his home in Blair, 
Neb., recently. He was born at Somerton, Ohio, and had 
entered the hardware business as a clerk, later owning stores 
at Lewis, Atlantic and Carrol, Iowa. He opened a hardware 
store in Blair in 1903 under the name of Martin & Nurre. 
Upon the death of Mr. Nurre he took over the business and 
later became associated with C. O. Dawson. He is survived 
by a widow. 

Charles A. Swaine, president of the Fred J. Swaine Man- 
ufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., died recently. 
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Burleson’s“Surplus” Becomes Giant Deficit 


Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Postmaster General to Pay the Railroads 
Nearly One Hundred Million Dollars Improperly Withheld Since 1916— 
Must Increase Railway Mail Pay Thirty-five Million Dollars Annually 
Hereafter— Colossal Shortage During Burleson’s Seven-Year 
Administration Concealed by Squeezing the Railroads 


By W. L 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26, 1920. 


BRIEF fortnight ago Postmaster General Burleson 
A coddled a shabby but precious little surplus of two 

million dollars which he claimed to have saved during 
the fiscal year 1919 by thrifty—I almost said shifty—meth- 
ods employed in the operation of the postal service. He 
also pointed with pride to various other small sums annually 
covered into the Treasury in the six preceding years of what 
will probably go down into history as the worst postal ad- 
ministration the world has ever seen. 

Last week the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
decision that for heart-breaking quality could give cards 
and spades to the rejected German peace treaty, or the 
Supreme Court’s ruling against 2.75 beer, swept into the 
coffers of the railroads of the country every dollar of this 
so-called surplus and many millions more, ordering the 
Postmaster General to pay the roads the enormous sum of 
nearly ONE HUNDRED MILLION dollars declared to have 
been wrongfully withheld from the carriers for the trans- 
portation of the mails from Nov. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1919. 
In addition, the Postmaster General is directed to increase 
the future pay of the roads approximately thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars per annum. 


Flabbergasted by Decision 


‘O say that the officials of the Post Office Department, 

from the Postmaster General down to the elevator boys, 
are stunned by the commission’s decision is putting it mildly. 
There is crape on every door knob, and even the darkey 
messengers tiptoeing about the big building in awed silence 
are a shade or two paler than usual. 

After all, it’s the familiar story of the battered and be- 
draggled old chicken come home to roost. Mr. Burleson 
went out to “get” the railroads, and they got him first. 

For many months prior to 1916, Mr. Burleson urged Con- 
gress early and late to substitute a space basis for compen- 
sating the railroads for carrying the mails for the weight 
basis, which had been in force for many years. The car- 
riers resisted ‘the change; first, because it promised to sub- 
ject them to the control of arbitrary Government officials; 
and, second, because they regarded the proposed rates as 
too low to pay for the service the Government demanded. 
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. CROUNSE 


Burleson won. That is to say, Congress authorized him 
to make a “test” of the proposed space basis on such roads 
as he might select, paying certain tentative rates pending a 
determination of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
“just and reasonable” charges. 


How Burleson “Tested” the New System 


UNNING true to form, the Postmaster General, instead 

of selecting a few typical railroads upon which to make a 
test, applied it to practically all the important lines carry- 
ing the mails, thus putting the space system into general 
effect on Nov. 1, 1916. 

Before the passage of the Act the Post Office officials had 
frequently declared that its effect would be to increase the 
railway mail pay and that the railroads were rot consulting 
their own interests in opposing the legislation. A few dem-° 
agogues in Congress got off on the wrong foot and made a 
gallery play by voting against the bill’ because of their un- 
derstanding that it would help the railroads. 

And it did—for a few months. Then Mr. Burleson un- 
sheathed his snickersnee and began slashing in every direc- 
tion the railway mail space authorized by the Depart- 
ment. 

In HARDWARE AGE of December 11, I described some of the 
methods resorted to by the Postmaster General for the pur- 
pose of “saving money.” This represented the exercise of 
ingenuity which, if directed against the high cost of living, 
would put the country back on a pre-war basis in thirty 
days. 

Reduced Efficiency to Save Space 


N many instances the space in the mail cars was reduced 

by cutting out the distributing service of railway mail 
clerks en route, the mail being dumped at connecting points 
or destination without any sorting whatever, thus delaying 
delivery. All classes of roads suffered, for those which car- 
ried the greatest density of train mail were penalized both 
in the low rates and by the consolidation of a greater vol- 
ume into the space used with a consequent reduction in 
pay greater than the saving in the expense, while the roads 
with lighter traffic were penalized because the car space 
necessarily carried was not fully used and paid for by the 
Department. 
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“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles” 


The Postmaster General evolved the ingenious theory 
that the Department should not be charged for any space 
not actually authorized, except in mixed cars, the effect 
being to compel the roads to operate entire cars over long 
runs upon authorizations and payments covering only a 
part of the space therein. An illustration was cited of a 
60-ft. car run from Chicago to Omaha. 

From Chicago to Creston, Iowa, a unit of 60 feet of space, 
or the whole car, was required and authorized by the De- 
partment, but from Creston to Omaha only a 30-ft. unit 
was authorized because some of the mail was thrown off 
at Creston. Of course, the railroad could not cut the car 
in two and run one half through to Omaha. But the De- 
partment claimed that the empty 30 feet of space was 
hauled “for the convenience of the railroad” and therefore 
refused to pay for it. 


Nearly One-third Space Required Not Paid For 


CAREFUL checking up of the railroads showed that 31 

per cent of the car space which the carriage of the 
mails made it necessary to operate was not covered by 
authorizations and therefore was not paid for. 

Many other similar devices were resorted to for the pur- 
pose of reducing payments to the roads without the slightest 
regard to the cost of the service. Standing authorizations 
were pared down to the lowest possible limit, but were fre- 
quently supplemented by emergency authorizations requir- 
ing special equipment to be rushed into service under con- 
ditions which greatly increased operating costs. 

One little trick is worthy of special comment in view of 
the ultimate decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Authorizations of space were provided by law for 
units of 3, 7, 15, 30 or 60 feet, but in making emergency 
authorizations the Department adopted the practice of au- 
thorizing multiples or combinations of units in such a way 
as to save a few feet, as by authorizing two 3-ft. units in- 
stead of one 7-ft. unit; or two 7-ft. units instead of one 
15-ft. unit; notwithstanding that the railroad would be 
obliged to furnish a larger amount of space. 


Railroads Appeal to Commission 


F course, the railroads took their case promptly to the’ 


Interstate Commerce Commission and demanded, first, 
the restoration of the old weight basis, and second, “just and 


” 


reasonable” rates. The commission was obliged to take an 
enormous amount of evidence on both sides. The proceed- 
ings began soon after the general policy of the Department 
under the new law was disclosed, and the commission’s final 
decision has just teen handed down. 

The case of the roads was presented with great care, the 
salient and conclusive showing being that notwithstanding 
the enormous increase of the mails, into which the parcel 
post had been dumped, and in the face of the fact that the 
railroads, under close governmental supervision, had been 
permitted to raise freight rates 30 per cent and express 
rates 25 per cent or more, the total railway mail pay had 
been reduced from an annual basis of $64,000,000 in 1917 to 
$50,000,000 in 1919. 

How Burleson could have hoped to get away with such a 
proposition staggers the imagination. But so do many other 
features of his administration of the postal service. 


Must Ask for Gigantic Deficiency Appropriation 


O confident was the Postmaster General that his experts 

had pulled the wool over the eyes of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by their elaborate and technical testi- 
mony and voluminous exhibits that in his estimates for ap- 
propriations forwarded to Congress he has never allowed 
for a dollar of additional compensation to the railroads, 
and the House of Representatives only a few days ago 
passed the annual Post Office appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 next, carrying an item of only 
$60,000,000 for all inland mail transportation, which in- 
cludes all railway mail pay and several other important 
items. But Burleson will now have to take his hat in his 
hand, retrace his well-worn path to the back door of the 
Capitol, and beg Congress for a deficiency appropriation so 
big that it will stamp him for all time to come as the most 
extravagant as well as the most inefficient Postmaster Gen- 
eral who ever held the job. 

This will not be entirely fair to Burleson so far as the 
suggestion of extravagance goes, but it is the penalty for 
the penny-wise-pound-foolish policy pursued for the pur- 
pose of making a record for himself at the expense of the 
patrons of the mails, who have suffered untold inconvenience 
and loss because of the so-called economies instituted in 4 
campaign to force the railroads to perform a great public 
service at far less than reasonable compensation. 
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New System Did Not Fit Railroad Equipment 


HE reasoning of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

in deciding that many millions have been withheld 
from the railroads is so clear that any layman can follow 
it, not only with comprehension, but with distinct pleasure. 
As showing the unjust effect upon the roads of the arbi- 
trary methods imposed by the Department in the installa- 
tion of the space system, the Commission says: 

It is to be remembered that when the space basis was 
inaugurated the railroads had in their possession for use 
of the mails equipment that had come into being from many 
years of operation under the weight-basis system. It is 
altogether probable that had the space basis been in opera- 
tion during the same period that different cars and other 
mail facilities would have been operated. The space basis 
was imposed on a condition that had grown up during more 
than forty years of operation under the weight basis. It 
can not with propriety be assumed that Congress legislated 
in ignorance of that condition. 

Units of space authorized by the department in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the statute do not conform to 
equipment now operated by carriers. There is not known 
to passenger-train equipment in this country a car 30 feet 
or 15 feet in length. 

The authorization of a car of either length, or equivalent 
space in a car pre-supposes that the car, or the space, will 
constitute part of a car that may be 40, 50, 60, or 70 feet 
in length. Unless carriers are permitted to use the cars 
they have acquired during years of mail service a large 
economic waste in the purchase of new and the disposition 
of old quipment is involved, which it is not to be presumed 
Congress intended when it passed the law establishing the 
space basis. In other words, it is impracticable to apply to 
existing railroad mail-equipment facilities the exact needs 
of the needs of the department regarding space for trans- 
portation of the mails. 

There are so many kinds of service requiring the use of 
different equipment that no general rule can well be formu- 
lated which will operate justly in all cases. For example, 
the authorization by the department of 3 or 7 feet of space 
in a baggage car, already in the train, and which car would 
form a part of the train even if there were no mail authori- 
zation, is a different situation from the authorization of 15 
feet of space in a car which has to be put in the train to 
meet the demand for space or the authorization of 30 feet 
of space in a car at an initial point which is to cut 15 feet 
and then 7 feet as the train moves along its route. In the 
first case, very little additional transportation service is 
imposed on the railroad, and in the other two cases there 
is a direct additional transportation service, the necessary 
part of which should be paid for by the department. 

It is also not just to the railroad to ignore the wasted 
space resulting where a 60-foot car is placed in a train to 
accommodate the mail at the point of origin and the author- 
ization is reduced en route at points where there is no 
opportunity to change the basis of the train. In such 
case the extra service is required for the mail, although 
it may be that the department needs only part of the car 
the whole or a part of the distance of the train run. 


Decision Must Cover Entire Service 


N meeting the extraordinary contention of the Postmaster 

General that the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission extended only to the ascertainment of the cost 
of the space actually occupied by the mails and that the 
commission should not consider any incidental service which 
the roads were required to perform, the decision says: 

In answer to the department it may be pointed out that 
our obligation under the law may not with propriety be 
confined to the ascertainment of cost with respect to the 
space system prescribed in the act, but is to be extended to 
determine what cars and space were necessarily operated 
in connection therewith in order that we may determine the 
fair and reasonable compensation to be paid in the future 
for whatever system we may prescribe. If we were con- 
fined to the cost of transportation of the particular units 
named in the statute without regard to practical car and 
train operation, we would have little to guide us to a con- 
clusion as to what system or basis we shall prescribe for 
the future, as the statute directs. 

To this end we need to determine not only the space that 
was authorized and required by the department during the 
statistical period, but the average service that was neces- 
sarily performed by the railroad. and the average service 
that will be required to be performed with either space 
basis or the weight basis, should either one or the other, 
or a combination of both be found fair and reasonable. In 
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short, tne primary question is, what was the cost to the rail- 
roads for transporting the mail during the test period 
under the conditions of operation at that time? 


Railroad Operators Must Decide 


NDER any system the department must authorize Rail- 

way Post Office and apartment cars as the needs of 
the postal serv*ce require. Under any space system author- 
izations of cars for storage of mails and lesser space units 
must rest with the department. The extent to which, in 
practical operation of trains, the authorized space requires 
complementary space, rests largely with the practical men 
who control and direct the make-up and movement of 
trains. 

It is impractical, if not impossible to examine each train 
movement on each of the 1,800 space mail routes of the 
country to ascertain whether or not in every instance there 
had been, during the test period, the most economical opera- 
tion of trains and cars. The question is to be determined 
on the basis of the fair average conditions as to operation 
and service, with due consideration of the interests of the 
department and the railroads. 

A great deal of evidence and much space on brief are 
devoted to a claim of injustice in charging to mails excess 
space in a car or part of a car furnished by the railroads 
which were larger than the authorizations. For example, 
the carrier furnished a 70-foot car to fulfill a 60-foot 
authorization, or a 70 or 60-foot car in fulfillment of a 
30-foot authorization. 

Under any system that may be devised for ascertaining 
the compensation to be paid carriers for transportation of 
mail for many years to come the cars now possessed by the 
railroads must be used. It is not disputed that these cars 
were acquired and put into service with the approval of the 
department. They constitute the only equipment for mail 
transportation the railroads possess. It is not fair to them 
that no share of the excess space operated should be counted 
against the mails in a cost ascertainment during the test 
period. 


Railroads Do Not Haul Empties for “Convenience” 


HE absurd contention of the Department that the rail- 

roads hauled entire cars “for their own convenience” 
when the Department authorized only a part of the space 
in such cars is sharply met by the commission with this 
salty comment: 

It is obvious that in each branch of the railroad services, 
whether freight, passenger, express or mail, a certain 
amount of empty or unused space will be found. Many pas- 
senger seats necessarily go empty, and the baggage, mail 
and express cars are not always filled to their capacity. 

It must be plain that the rate which the shipper pays for 
a carload must include an allowance for the cost of some 
empty mileage, and the price of railroad tickets must cover 
the cost of transporting the seats which normally go empty. 
Similarly, it ought not to be disputed that when the depart- 
ment orders or authorizes a definite amount of car space, 
the rate to be paid therefor must cover the cost of hauling 
the empty space necessarily hauled to provide the service 
requested. 

No Mail to Be Carried at a Loss 


NOTHER brilliant idea evolved by Mr. Burleson that 

the relation of the Government to the railroads is such 
that it has a right to require some of the carriers to trans- 
port mails at a loss providing the average rate of compen- 
sation is reasonable evoked a retort from the Commission 
that would pierce a skin thicker than that of the Postmaster 
General. 

“We are not impressed,” says the decision, “with the 
argument advanced by the Department declaring that there 
is nothing in the act authorizing the space basis which 
warrants requiring any railroad transporting the mails to 
perform the service at less than fair and reasonable com- 
pensation.” The Commission adds: 

We have examined the conditions under which the mails 
are transported by the railroads of the country and have 
not found that the nature of mail transportation service 
performed by them is so distinguished from their ordinary 
transportation business that any departure from the ordi- 
nary rules for determination of the reasonableness of rates 
and compensation is justifiable. ; 

In many respects the mail service required differs from 
that connected with any other. For example, the service 
must be furnished on demand and must be given preference 
over any other service performed by the railroad passenger 
trains; and extraordinary care and attention must be given 
to speed and connections with other trains under penalty 
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or a fine for failure to deliver. These distinguishing fea- 
tures and otners that mignt be mentioned indicate tnat in 
some respects the conditions of service are more exacting 
and burdensome than conditions with respect to other 
services in passenger trains. The matters referred to by 
the department should have consideration in fixing fair and 
reasonable rates and compensation, but they do not justify 
us in prescribing unreasonably low rates for such service. 

—.,,ail Pay Declines While Revenues Increase 

AKING up the subject of reasonableness of the rates 

paid the railroads under the space-basis law, the Com- 
mission quotes exhibits showing that between 1900 and 1917 
the postal revenue increased 222 per cent while railway 
mail pay increased but 68 per cent. Between 1907 and 
1918 postal revenues very nearly doubled, while railway 
mail payment increased but 13 per cent. Postal receipts 
from 1900 to 1918 increased over 200 per cent while the 
percentage thereof paid to the railroads for hauling the 
mails declined over 50 per cent. 

Continuing, the Commission says: 

It is shown that during the period from 1898 to 1917, the 
work performed by the railroads in handling freight as 
measured by ton-miles of revenue freight increased 246 per 
cent. The growth of mail and freight traffic was about the 
same in percentage. The increase in freight revenue was 
222 per cent. There was during the period a decline in 
ton-mile earnings from 7.53 to 7.15 mills, or 5 per cent. If 
the decrease in ton-mile rate for mails was the same, rail- 
road earnings from the increased mail traffic in 1917 would 
have been $98,640,000. During the same period passengers 
carried 1 mile increased from 13,000,000,000 to 39,000,000,- 
000 or 200 per cent, as compared with an increase of about 
202 per cent in the volume of the mail. The revenue per 
passenger-mile increased from 1.97 cents to 2.09 cents or 6 
per cent. Applying the same percentage of increase in 
unit rates for carrying the mail and allowing for the in- 
crease in the volume of the mail, the railway-mail pay in 
1917 to have kept pace with the relative increase in passen- 
ger revenue, would have been $110,000,000. There are no 
data in the record as to ton-miles of express for the same 
period, but from 1908 to 1917 the express revenue of the 
railroads increased 312.6% per cent. A similar increase in 
mail revenue would have produced $141,440,000. If out of 
the increased postal receipts of 1917 the railroads had re- 
ceived the same percentage as in 1898, payments for the 
mail would have been in the aggregate $126,960,000. 


Help for the Short Line Roads 


HE Commission also gives consideration to the fact that 

there are many short line railroads that cannot be ade- 
quately compensated on the space basis. For example, a 
road 50 miles long operating a round-trip daily mail service 
will incur a cost for running 1,000 car miles—equivalent to 
a round trip on ten consecutive days—that would be far in 
excess of the expense incurred by a trunk line in hauling 
a single mail car 1,000 miles in a 24-hour run. For this 
reason, the Commission points out, special consideration 
should be shown the short-line roads and a rate adopted 
that would be higher than that paid to the long-haul roads. 

The Commission also gives consideration to the claims of 
the railroads for compensation for certain terminal serv- 
ices, contending that under the present arrangement a large 
part of this service is gratuitous, although costing a great 
deal of money. The Commission takes the view that all 
such service should be standardized and adequately paid 
for by the Government, either separately or as a part of 
the increased rate of compensation. 

Basis Unimportant if Rate is Fair 

HE Commission reaches the conclusion that it is not a 

matter of great importance as to whether a space or 
weight basis is employed in determining the compensation 
of the railroads, the essential factor being an adequate 
basic rate with proper increases to meet extraordinary con- 
ditions. It therefore sees no reason for rejecting the space 
basis in view of the determination of Congress to substitute 
it for the weight basis. 

To make the space basis fair, however, the Commission 
orders sweeping advances in rates and generous differen- 
tials for the short-line roads. The formal decision is 
forth in twelve paragraphs which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 


sot 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. That the space-basis system shall be continued in force. 
2. That the initial and terminal allowances provided by 
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law shall be abolished, payment in lieu thereof being jn- 
cluded in the rates hereinafter prescribed. 

3. That “fair and reasonable rates” of payment for the 
transportation of mail matter from November 1, 1916, to 
January 1, 1918, shall range from 3 cents per mile for the 
3-foot closed-pouch space, to 27 cents for a 60-foot Railway 
Post Office car, such rates to be increased 25 per cent after 
January 1, 1918. The old maximum rate for a 60-foot car 
was 21 cents per mile. For short-line roads from 50 to 100 
miles in length, 20 per cent additional to these rates; for 
lines less than 50 miles in length, 50 per cent additional, 
with a minimum for a daily service of $50 per mile per 
annum. 

Must Pay for Round Trip 


1. Where authorizations are made for cars or apartments 
of the standard lengths of 60, 30 and 15 feet and the rail- 
road is unable to furnish such cars or apartments of the 
lengths authorized, but furnishes cars or apartments of 
lesser length which are accepted by the Department, pay- 
ment is to be made for the actual space used and furnished. 
In computing car miles of full and railway-post-office cars 
the maximum space authorized in either direction of a 
round trip car run shall be regarded as the space to be com- 
puted in both directions. 

5. All regular authorizations for full railway postal cars, 
apartment railway postal cars, apartment railway-post-office 
cars and full storage cars may be discontinued in accord- 
ance with the needs of the service at established passenger 
or freight division points or junctions at which the train 
is scheduled to stop. 


No More “Grouping” to Cut Down Space 


6. All units of emergency space needed to supplement 
regular authorizations shall be of 3, 7, 15 or 30 feet, with- 
out duplication or grouping. 

7. Whenever,a regularly authorized unit of storage or 
closed-pouch space, combined with an emergency unit, ne- 
cessitates the use of more than 30 feet of linear space ina 
baggage car or storage car used exclusively for the mails, 
a 60-foot car shall.be authorized and paid for on the bas 
of the round trip, provided the car is not used by the rail- 
road company in the opposite direction. 

8. Whenever a regular authorization is exceeded on 50 
per cent or more of the trips during a period of 30 consecu- 
tive days, the next higher unit shall be authorized. 

9. Where the railroad companies are required by the de- 
partment to perform side, terminal or transfer service, 
they shall be separately compensated for such service unless 
it is performed in or directly contiguous to railroad ter- 
minals and depots. 

10. From time to time, at least once in two years, the 
Postmaster General, upon notification to the railroads and 
with their presence and assistance, shall conduct tests to 
determine the number of sacks and outside packages that 
will fill a foot or three feet of space in a car, and the results 
thereof shall be reflected in changes of rules where neces- 
sary, in the count of sacks and packages as the basis for 
measurement. 

11. The provisions of the act cf July 28, 1916, except as 
herein modified, shall remain in full force and effect. _ 

12. That payments for the transportation of the mails 
and the services connected therewith shall be made each 
month after the service has been performed. 


What It Means in Real Money 


TT. experts here have been busy for several days figur- 
ing just what the practical application of the Commis- 
sion’s order to the Postmaster General will mean in dollars 
and cents. The task is comparatively simple so far as 0b- 
taining the round figures is concerned. 

For 14 months from November 1, 1916, to December 31, 
1918, the beginning of Federal control, the railroad com- 
panies will receive back pay amounting to about $22,000,- 
000. The 25 per cent increase effective January 1, 1915. 
will boost the railway mail pay for the ensuing two years 
approximately $73,000,000, or a total for the three years 
and two months from November 1, 1916, to December 5}; 
1919, of about $95,000,000. 

It is not believed that the Post Office Department can 
devise any method of cutting down the mail space in the 
future so as to escape with an increase of less than $59 
000,000 per annum. This would mean a big postal de 
for many years to come if Burleson were to remain at 
head of the Department. 

But perhaps he won't. 
ministration to carry. 






He’s a heavy load for any ad- 
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Making a Study 
Of Your Customer 


HE other day in a New York paper ap- 

peared a little humorous story regarding 

a blind man. The man was a sidewalk 
beggar and had taken up his location by the 
entrance to the elevated trains. A salesman 
watched the man some little time and noticed 
that “pickings were poor.” Having the true 
salesman instinct, he approached the blind beg- 
gar and explained to him that his position was 
poor for business, and gently led him over to 
the exit of a big department store. 

It was but a short time when the beggar 
was doing a wonderful business in the art 
of “selling his affliction,” and the reason was 
obvious. At the elevated entrance people were 
in a hurry and were bundled up to keep out 
the cold. At the department store passersby 
had more time, they stopped to look into the 
windows or were just coming out of a warm 
store. Also the difference in customers was 
noticeable. Men were hurrying into the ele- 
vated entrance, and they carry their change 
in their trousers pockets. Women were to be 
found around the department store and they, 
as a rule, carry their money in a bag which is 
held in the hand. 

In the theatrical district of New York City 
is another beggar who recognizes salesmanship. 
He is crippled so badly that a man wheels him 
in a big chair up one side of the Great White 
Way and down the other, all afternoon and 
evening and in all kinds of weather. In front 
of him is a small hand organ hardly bigger than 
the old-fashioned coffee grinder. For nearly a 
year he ground out the tune “Smiles,” which 
was popular about a year or two ago. How- 
ever, the old organ was beginning to weaken 
under the continual strain, and the beggar be- 
gan to notice a decided drop in the cash register 
receipts. 

It was only the other day that the cripple 
was being wheeled up the street, and much 
to the surprise of the old-timers he was grind- 
ing out “In the Good Old Summertime.” The 
thermometer was hovering close to zero, but 
still the old man played on. 

People turned in surprise when their nearly 
frozen ears were smitten by the strains of this 
hot weather piece of about fifteen years ago 
and quickly sensing the humor of the situation 
dug down deep in their pockets and decorated 
the plate of the cripple. 





Both of these cases are purely matters of 
salesmanship. Both of these beggars in their 
own crude way studied the people with whom 
they hoped to do business. True the first one 
had the help of a professional salesman who 
showed him the difference between pleasing 
his customers or prospects and annoying them. 
He taught the blind man how to get next to the 
pocketbooks and added profit was the result. 

The organ grinder seized a situation, at- 
tracted attention through that situation and 
added profits to his coffer. Up at Harvard the 
professors would call both of these things 
psychology. Down in the busy marts of trade 
they don’t analyze, but the results are the same. 
They don’t go deep into the fact they have been 
pleased in one way or another but they realize 
it and “kick in” accordingly. 

In your own store both of these methods can 
be applied to your business. Studying the 
prospect should always be foremost in your 
thoughts. He is the one that pays the rent 
and he has the right to be humored. He is the 
one who deserves all of your attention and he 
should get it. In fact he deserves to have every 
proposition put up to him in as an attractive 
package as you are able to make and it is up to 
you to see that every device that you can think 
of is used to please the customer. 

Attract his attention as did the organ 
grinder, keep his attention by continually grind- 
ing; appeal to him at the right time and in the 
right place as did the blind beggar and results 
will follow. 

If your tune is off*key as WAS the organ 
grinder’s and your appeal given at the wrong 
time, as WAS the blind man’s there will be a 
noticeable difference in receipts. 


Anent Burleson 


N another page will be found the story by 
Crounse, the Washington correspondent. 
In our opinion this is one of the most impor- 
tant and vital questions that has been discussed 
in HARDWARE AGE in many a moon. Burleson’s 
Postal record, his methods of treating the pub- 
lic since he entered the Cabinet, are well known 
to those who have had dealings with the Postal 
Department. To say that Mr. Crounse has un- 
earthed the shocking and naked truth and ex- 
posed an appalling deficit, is putting it mildly. 
It has never been the policy of this publica- 
tion to enter into political discussions, and we 
feel we have not transgressed by publishing 
this startling story. 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


i 


The Power of Suggestion 


This is the fiftieth of a series of sales letters, which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 


through the year. 


ner that shows you believe what you say, wins—when the same state- 
ment, made in such a manner that your listener thinks you have put 
a question mark after your last word, loses. 


A VIGOROUS affirmative statement, made without hesitancy, in a man- 


I saw a splendid illustration of this truth this summer. A small boy of 
possibly eight summers had a nickel to spend: Nickels don’t come to him 
very often and when he obtains possession of one he makes it go a long way. 


On the day to which I refer he had a nickel, and, boylike, he made for the 
nearest candy shop. 


Looking over the candy in the case his eyes rested on some candy hearts. 
The box had at one time contained five pounds, but most of the candy had been 
sold. There was, however, according to my way of reckoning, a good big 5c. 
worth of candy still left in that box. 


Looking the saleslady squarely in the face and without cracking a smile, 
this small boy said, “There ain’t 2 cents’ worth of those hearts in that box.” 


As I watched the saleslady’s face I could see it was on her mind to argue 
the point, but another look at that boy’s face convinced her that it would be no 
use, so she yielded the point and the boy got the contents of the box for two 
cents, leaving him three cents to spend in other ways. 


That boy, by instinct, is a good trader and any one of us would be willing 
to guarantee his success in business. He plans out his line of attack before he 
enters the lists and this same kind of previous planning is what wins in sales- 
manship among men. 


The salesman who enters a merchant’s store with his plan of attack all laid 
out will sell, nine times out of ten. 
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A review of the week’s business, with notes on tendencies prevailing 
in various territories 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
NEW York, Jan. 26, 1920. 

\ HE hardware market in and around New York is 
dominated by one factor that overwhelms and casts 
into shadow every other feature and consideration. 

This one outstanding factor is the simple inability of both 
jobber and retailer to get an adequate supply of goods. 
The acute general shortage that either touches or embraces 
every known item of hardware stock is without precedent 
within the memory of anybody connected with the hardware 
business. Spring orders are pouring in on-local jobbers 
daily, and the demands that are being made are voracious 
in the extreme, and impossible of fulfillment. 

These conditions produce a situation that is essentially a 
“seller's market,” so that if present indications are any 
guide, the hope that prices will gradually be deflated and 
return to what was once regarded as a normal basis, is now 
unsupported by anything that could be called reason. Time 
can do nothing to relieve the situation unless it increases 
production. 

The following price advances became effective during: the 
past week: 

The entire line of Disston goods advanced 10 per cent. 

Barrell bolts advanced 10 per cent. 

The Phoenix Caster Company, Indianapolis, advanced 
prices on its full line of casters from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Perfect Handle screw drivers are now being quoted by 
local jobbers at 25 per cent off. 

Red Devil Glass Cutters now sell for $1.35 per doz. 

Agricultural wrenches are now quoted at 33 1/3 and 5 
per cent off. 

Coes wrenches are now quoted locally 25 per cent off list. 

Other features and changes are noted as follows: 

Ash Sifters—A lively interest still holds for this line 
and many large orders are still being placed. Local stocks 


are low. Prices are: 

Rotary galvanized ash sifters, $35 per doz., not crated; $37 per 
doz. crated for shipment. Galvanized ash sifters, 12 x 12, $3.25 per 
doz 


Brass and Copper—The market for both of these items is 
very firm. Most of the buying is in small lots but it is 
very brisk and vigorous. A rumor gained circulation during 
the latter part of the week that an advance was anticipated. 
It has been learned on good authority that the rumor is un- 
founded although if any price changes occur they will be 
in the nature of advances. Export business is materially 
increasing and surplus stock is being gradually absorbed. 
Present prices are: 

Base prices for not less than 100 lb. of a size from New York 


stock. High brass sheets, 264%4c. to 314%c. base; high brass wire. 
2644c. to 31%ec. base; high brass rod, 23%c. to 28c. base; seamless 


brass tube, 3244c. to 35lc. base; seamless copper tube, 34c. to 37c. 
base; sheet copper, 30'%4c. to 32%c. base; copper wire, plain, 
29'4c. base. 

Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough and Shoes—An advance 
occurred on two items in this line, as noted herewith in bold 
face type. The market is very firm on the whole, however. 
for all of the items quoted. 

Present prices are: Conductor pipe, galvanized steel, 40 
per cent; galvanized iron, 44% per cent; copper pipe, 20 
per cent discounts from jobbers’ lists. 

_ Eaves trough galvanized steel, 50 per cent; galvanized 
iron, 57% per cent. Elbow and shoes, all sizes up to 6 in., 
65 per cent on galvanized steel, plain, round and corrugated. 


Coffee Mills—Because of the shortage and heavy demands 
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prices on these articles have advanced. This advance was 
intimated several weeks ago on this page. New prices 
are: Crystal coffee mills with glass hopper, $15 per doz. 
Wooden coffee mill, 6 x 6 x 8, $9.50. 

Farming Tool Handles—Spring buying interest is very 
keen in this line and trading is very active. Price changes 
are noted in heavy type. 

Farming tool handies generally are quoted at 5 per cent 
off. Long shovel handles, 5 per cent off. Long spade 
handles, 5 per cent off. Bent D handles, 5 


5 per cent off. 
Malleable D fork handles, 5 per cent off. Pick handles plus 
20 per cent. 


Flower Bed Guards—Substantial interest is beginning 
to manifest itself in this line as the scarcity is beginning 
to be appreciated. Present prices are: 

Perfection flower bed guards, 16 in., $7.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 22 in., 
$9.10 per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanized Ware—Demands continue strong in all of the 
items listed under this heading because of the scarcity. 
An advance occurred in wash tubs. Other items remain 
steady. 

Galvanized 


Other quotations remain 
doz.; 10 qt., $4.90 per doz.; 


No. 28 gage, $9 to base per 100 Ib. 
firm. Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $4.25 per 
12 qt., $5.55 per doz.; 14 qt., $6 per doz.; 
16 qt., $7.30 per doz. Extra heavy galvanized pails, 12 qt., $7.30 
per doz.; 14 qt., $8.35 per doz.; 16 qt., $11 per doz. Fire pails, gal- 
vanized, $6.80 per doz. Wash tubs, No. 1, $13.75 per doz.; No. 2, 
$15.95 per doz.; No. 3, $18.60 per doz. 

Garden Tools—Spring buying of all kinds of garden tools 
is daily growing more active. Jobbers report that orders 
for garden tools this year will probably exceed even the 
orders that were placed during the war when intensive 
gardening was in full swing. “It never rains but it pours,” 
and the present large demands are lamentably offset by the 
very serious shortage. Prices are: 

Hedge shears, 6 in., withput notch, 80c. each, net; 8 in., 
$1.20. each, net; 10 in., $1.50 each, net; 8 in., with notch, 
$1.40 net; 10 in., $1.65 net; 12 in., $2.25 net. Border shear, 
without wheel, 8 in, $2.25 net; 9 in., $2.50; with wheel, 8 in., 
52.75 net; 9 in., $3 net. 

Lawn rollers are being quoted list plus 10 per cent. 

Socket holders are $8.04 per doz. Riveted shank hoes, blue 
finish, $3.65 per doz.; solid shank hoes, bronze finish, $7.25 per doz.; 
mortar hoes, 9 in., $10.38 per doz. 

Malleable iron rakes, 10-tooth, $4.15 per doz.; 14-tooth, $4.65 per 
doz. ; 16-tooth, $5.10 per doz. Steel rakes, 10-tooth, $6.75 per doz. ; 
14-tooth, $8.15 per doz.; 18-tooth, $9.50 per doz Wooden lawn 
rakes, wooden bows, $5.26 per doz.; steel bows, $7.36 per doz.; 
wooden hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.50 per doz.; 3 aluminum bows, 
$7.10 per doz. Be 

Spading forks, 4-tong, malleable D handle, strapped, $10.75 per 
doz.; wooden D handle, strapped, 4-tong, $14 per doz.; 4-tong, 
extra heavy, wooden D handle, $16.10 per doz. 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 41%4-ft. handle, $11.63 per doz.; 
4 tines, plain ferrule, 4%4-ft. $10.30 per doz.; 5 tines, 


sheets, $9.50 








handle, 
strapped ferrule, 444-ft. handle, $14.65 per doz.; 4 tines, wooden D 
handle, plain ferrule, $12.54 per doz.; malleable D handle, 4 tines, 
plain ferrule, $10.04 per doz.; malleable D handle, 4 tines. strapped, 
$12.50 per doz.; wooden D handle, 4 tines, strapped, $15.25 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 5% handle, plain ferrule, $9.36 per doz.; 
3 tines, plain ferrule, 4-ft. handle, $10.54 per doz.; 3 tines, 
strapped ferrule, 514-ft. handle, $11.95 per doz. 

Lanterns—Price advances became effective during the 
week on the following items. Substantial business is being 
done in this line. 

Dietz Hy-Lo lantern, $8.25 per doz.; Monarch, $8.50 per 
doz.; Blizzard, $13 per doz.; Junior side lamp, $16.50 per 
doz.; Eureka driving lamp, $17.25 per doz. 


Linseed Oil—The linseed oil market is very dull. There 
seems to be little or no buying interest of any kind. Prices 
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range from $1.77 to $1.79 per gal. 
car lots; $1.79 to $1.81 for 5 barrels or more; and $1.81 to 
$1.84 for less than 5-barrel lots. Boiled oil is 2 cents extra; 
double boiled oil is 3 cents extra, and oil in half barrels is 
5 cents additional. 


for January-March, for 


Lawn Mowers—Interest is increasing continually in this 
line. Spring orders are very attentive to lawn te of 
all sizes. Prices are: 

We quote from loci al job bers’ stocks f.0.b. New York: Plain bear- 
ing, 3 blades, 12 in., $5.15 net; plain bearing, 14 in., $5.40 net; plain 
bearing, 4 blade, 10 ‘in., $5.50 net: plain bearing, 4 blade, 12 in., 
$5.75 net; 16 in., $6.25 net; ball bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $6.40 net: 
16 in., same, $6.90 net; leve blade, 14 in., $9.35 net; same, 18 
I $10.35 net.; same, 20 in., $10.85 net. 

Nails—There is, broadly speaking, no base price for nails 
in New York to-day. Radically different circumstances 
seem to affect every separate sale. The scarcity of both cut 
and wire nails is the most conspicuous shortage in the entire 
hardware market. Relief is remote, depending utterly on 
the quantity of production the mills are able to maintain 
in spite of the handicaps that confront them in the steel 
districts. The American Steel and Wire Company continues 
to maintain its base price on wire nails at $3.25 per keg;,! 
but it cannot fill a fractional part of the demands it re- 
ceives. The current prices prevailing in this section are: 
For wire nails from $5.50 to $8.50 base per keg. For cut 
nails the prices range from $7.75 to $8.50 base per keg. It 
should be noted that only small lots are obtainable even 
at these figures. 

Brass and wire nails in 1-lb. papers are quoted by local 
jebbers at 2/3 off. Quarter pound papers take a discount 
of 10 per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per cent off. Cap 
screws, 50 and 10 per cent off. Galvanized nails, 25-lb. 
boxes, 4D, $8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 20D, $8.35. Gal- 
vanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, $10. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
$7.20. 
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Office of 

Cuicaco, Jan. 23, 

USINESS in the Chicago district still maintains a high 

level, with sales of both wholesalers and retailers above 

those of January, 1919. Most of the dealers have finished 

their inventories and are now busy getting stocks in shape 

for the spring trade, which promises to be exceptionally 

heavy. Much interest is also being manifested in the state 

hardware conventions and the attendance is expected to be 
better than usual. 

Meanwhile no improvement is apparent in the various 
hardware items where shortages prevail. In fact, more short- 
ages are appearing daily, due to lack of skilled labor, steel 
sheets and other raw materials. Sheets are practically off 
the market at this time and the output of merchandise 
manufactured from sheets is naturally very limited. The 
effect of the shortage is seen in the advance of 5 per cent in 
galvanized ware, which has just been announced. Makers of 
galvanized tubs and pails are almost unable to get the neces- 
sary blanks, and for several weeks past there has been no 
supply of No. 3 galvanized tubs on the local market. 

Builders’ hardware continues searce, one large manu- 
facturer in this district having withdrawn all prices on the 
20th of the month. The new prices will appear shortly and 
will show an advance of 10 per cent. 

Roofing and building paper have gone up again, 
the shortage and high price of felt. Local jobbers 
vising their prices to correspond to those of the 
fecturers. 

Solder has taken a jump of 4c. per lb., due to conditions 
in the tin and lead markets. B bbitt has also taken an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. The Plumb line of handled hammers 
has taken an advance of 12% per cent, and there are rumors 
that other lines will take similar advances. 

Emery cloth and other abrasive cloths have vone up 15 
per cent, due to the cotton situation. Abrasive papers have 
not advanced. 

As previously announced, 


due to 
are re- 
manu- 


shovels have advanced $1 per 


dozen, and on account of the advance e in handles steel goods 
are expected to go higher. 
Turpentine has taken another 4c. 
higher. 
Among other items showing advances are air rifles, some 
makes of guns, thermos bottles, letter boxes, food choppers, 
wood choppers’ wedges, wash boards and cheap watches. 


advance and may go 





Hardware ge 
’ 

Naval Stores—This market maintains a remarkably 
healthy tone. Although local stocks are scarce the demand 
is particularly active for this time of the year. All price 
tendencies are upward, as will be observed from the quota- 
tions. Turpentine ranges from $1.95 to $1.99 per gal., f.o.b. 
New York. Rosin, common to good, strained, on a basis 
of 280 Ib. per barrel, is quoted from $19 to $19.25 per 
bbl.. F, G, and H grades are $19.75 to $20 per bbl.; and 
best W W is $24.50 to $25.50 per bbl. 

Rope—Rope prices at present are firm, but it has heen 
learned authoritatively that prices wil! advance around the 
first part of February. The demands are heavier than they 
have ever been before at this time of the year, according 
to many large dealers, so much so, in fact, that many fac- 
tories are refusing to take any further orders until they 
have filled a fair proportion of the orders that are now 
crowding their books. 


Quotations are: Jute rope, No. 1, 17%4c. to 18c.; Jute rope, 


No. 2, 16%c. to 17c.; Jute twine bay rigs best grade, 
28%4c. to — Indian hemp twine, No. 4% to 6-in. bas is, 


24%ec, to 2 27 : Manila —. best grade, 25c. to 26%4¢.; second 
grade, 24c. 25%c.; hardware grade, 22c. to 23%4c.; Sisal 
rope, pure, %-in. basis, 19c. to 22'%c.; lathe yard, first gr rade, 
19¢c, to 22%c.; second grade, 17c. to i91 Loc, 

Wire Goods—Essentially active buying interest is being 
displayed in this line. The supply is altogether inadequate 
to meet the spring orders. A large retailer recently ex- 
pressed what is apparently the general attitude, judging 
from the volume of orders recently received. “Get your 
order in anyway,” he advised, “nobody knows what might 
happen.” New quotations are: 

Black screen wire, 12 mesh, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; opal 
wire, 12 mesh, $2.90; 14 mesh, $3.40; pearl wire, 12 mesh, 
$3.75; 14 mesh, $4; copper wire, 14 mesh, $10.25, all per 
100 sq. ft. Poultry netting is quoted at 40 per cent off. 


AGO 


Collections continue good, with cash sales above normal. 
Axes.—Activity in the axe market continues, with sales 
particularly heavy in the timbered districts. Manufacturing 
costs are said to be increasing, and lower prices are out of 
the question at this time. Jobbers have only fair stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, 3 lb. to 4 Ib., $15.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $20.50 per doz. base. 


Alarm Clocks.—As is usual during the darker months of 
the year, sales of alarm clocks are very heavy at this time. 
Production is not up to normal, as there is a continued short- 
age of skilled labor. Local jobbing stocks are comparatively 
light and shipments from the factories are slow. Prices 
advanced recently and present quotations are firmly held. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago The American 
alarm clock, dozen lots, $12.24 per doz. Lookout Alarm clocks, 
$15.30 per doz. Tattoo alarm clocks, $13.30 per doz. Slumber 
Stopper, $33.34 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2.20 each 


Ash or eae: —Retail dealers continue to sell ash sifters 
freely and jobbers are daily receiving orders to fill-in stocks. 
There is somewhat of a shortage on the general market, and 
stocks of local jobbers are much below normal. Prices are 
very firm. 


We quote from ‘jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square wood 
frame, wire screens, 12 x 14 black japanned sifters, $2.80 pet 
doz.; galvanized screens, $3.40 per doz.; barrel sifters, No. 06 
$12 per doz.; furnace sifters, 30-in., straight handle, 81% x 12 
blade, double tinned, $7.80 per doz.; rotary sifters, No. 104, $36 
per doz. 


Coal Hods.—The supply of coal hods is rather limited, due 
to the continued scarcity of the sheets from which they are 
manufactured. The demand is heavy, being above that for 
the same period of last year. Present quotations are firmly 
held. 

We quote stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 
18-in., $5.25 per doz. ; 
galv. open hods, in., $ 
galv. funnel hods, 17-in., $8.90 pe! 


from jobbers’ 
hods, 17-in., $4.70 per doz. ; 
nel hods, 17-in., $5.90 per doz. ; 
doz.; 18-in., $7.85 per doz. ; 
doz.; 18-in., $9.60 per doz 
Tire Chains.—Although the weather continues favorable 
for the use of automobiles, vet the roads and streets are 
slippery, requiring the steady use of tire chains. Sales in 
this section are far heavier than usual, ~vith the result that 
stocks of both jobbers and retailers are comparatively |ight. 
The market is very firm, with a tendency upward rather 
than downward. 
We quote from 
chains, 30 x 3%, in 


Japa nned open 
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Rid-O Skid 
pair 


f.o.b. 
pairs, 


Chicago: 
$2.53 per 


jobbers’ stocks, 
lots of dozen 
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Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery still l:eeps up, and local 


jobbers are hard pressed to fill the orders for pocket knives, 
she scissors, razors, etc. German and Japanese agents 
art ive, attempting to place contracts with the jobbers. 
Ho er, the Japanese cutlery is inferior in quality and 


German goods are high in price. There is also considerable 
doubt expressed as to the ability of German makers to make 
shipments as promised. The trade in general does not favor 
the stocking of German-made cutlery. All cutlery prices are 
very firm. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade standard gauge pocket 
} length, % in., stag or wood handles, $6.75 per doz., f.o.! 
‘ Above are steel lined and black inside, with steel bol- 


d no cap. 

th, 35 in., stag or wood handles, $11.50 per doz., f.0.b. 
( xO Above are brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps 

elds, and clean inside. 


th, 354 in., stag or wood handles, $17.75 per doz., f.0.b. Chi- 
‘ Above have two cutting blades and one patented punch 
b t They are brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps and 


Length, 35% in., stag handles, “Boy Scout” pattern, $19.80 per 
z., f.0.b. Chicago. Above have one cutting blade. one patented 





punch blade, one can opener blade and one combination screw- 
d and bottle cap opener blade All prices are net 

Butcher Knives.—Standard 3eech handle American made 
butcher knives, “fully guaranteed.” Three brass saw screw 
in handles, 6-in., $4.00 per doz.; 7-in., $4.65 per doz.; 8-in., $5.6! 
per doz. All prices net, f.o.b. Chicago. Standard pattern kitchen 





knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, full 
hollow ground, %-in., 5-in., %-in., $21 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chi- 
; : 
( 






igo. Three-quarter hollow ground, 14-in., 5g-in., %-in., $18 per 
loz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. Half hollow ground, 4-in., 5¢-in., %4-in., 
$14 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and vest pocket edition, list 
$4H0 per doz. 

\uto-strop standard and army edition, list $60 per doz. Above 
takes a discount of 25 per cent, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Extra blades for above, 6's, 50c. and.12’s $1, less 25 per cent 
discount per package. 

Gem Damaskeene safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per dozen, 
net, f.0.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8 per dozen net, f.o.b. Chicago; 
12 doz. lots, $7.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. Gem extra 
blades, lots of 1 doz. packages, $4.20 per doz. packages; 12 doz. 
packages, $3.84 per doz, packages; 36 doz. packages, $3.60 per 
doz. packages. 

_ Ever Ready safety razors, 1 doz. lots $8.40 per doz., net, f.o.b. 
Chicago; 3 doz. lots, $8 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. Ever Ready 
extra blades, standard package, of 6 blades, lots of 1 doz. pack- 
ages, $3.36 per doz. packages; per card of 2 doz. packages, $6.72 
per doz.; lots 6f 5 cards in one shipment, $6.24 per card. 

_ Toilet Clippers.—Khedive, $1.70 per pair, net, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Success No. 1, $2 per pair, and No. 0, $2.10 per pair, net, f.o.b. 
Chicago; Brown & Sharpe, No. 000, list per pair, $4, less 25 per 
cent discount ; Brown & Sharpe, No. 00, list per pair, $4, less 25 
per cent discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 0, list per pair, $4, less 
25 per cent discount; Brown & Sharpe, No. 1, list per pair, $4 less 
25 per cent discount. 

, Shears.—Nickel plated straight, trimmers, regular patterns, 
6-in., $11.50 per doz.; 7-in., $12.95 per doz.; 8-in., $14.40 per 
doz.; japanned straight trimmers, regular pattern, 6-in., $10.25 
per doz.; 7-in., $11.50 per doz.; 8-in., $12.80 per doz.; barber 
shears, nickel plated, regular pattern, 7-in., $12.95 per doz.; 8-in., 
$14.40 per doz. All prices net, f.0.b. Chicago. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—There is somewhat of 

a shortage in eaves trough, ridge roll and conductor pipe, 
due to the scarcity of steel sheets. The demand is keeping 
up in a very satisfactory manner, as the open weather per- 
mits outdoor work. Prices were advanced recently and 
present levels are firmly maintained. 
_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago 29-gage, lap 
joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.55 per 100 ft.; 2-in., plain galvanized 
ridge roll, $5.55 per 100 ft 29-gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 
100 ft. These prices are for full crate lots 

Files.—The retail demand for files is fully up to normal, 

while production is said to be somewhat limited. No recent 
price changes have been reported, but raw material and 
labor conditions are such that no lower prices are to be 
expected. 
, We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Nicholson files 
)-¢ig per cent discount: New American, 60 per cent discount 
Disston, 50-10 per cent discount; Black Diamond, 50-5 per cent 
discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—The makers of galvanized ware have 
advanced their prices another 5 per cent, due to increased 
production costs and shortage of blanks. This has caused 
local jobbers to stiffen their prices somewhat. There is no 
surplus in any of the galvanized products, and the local 
shortage of No. 3 galvanized tubs is acute. New jobbing 
quotations will be announced next week. 

(rlass.—The window glass situation is unusual, the glass 
makers never having faced similar conditions. For the past 
60 days the demand has been the greatest in the history of 
the trade, and contracts were so extensive that the manu- 
facturers have been forced to withdraw from the market 
after selling practically all the glass in stock as well as the 
product of three months’ active operation in 1920. Facing 
uncertainties as to fuel supply, transportation problems and 
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labor troubles, the glass producers cannot be free from a 
feeling of uneasiness. Despite these conditions, window 
glass continues to be one of the cheapest products of build- 
ing construction, as nearly all other building materials have 
advanced. It seems hardly probable that present price 
levels will be long maintained, according to local distributers, 
who expect advances. There are no complete stocks of win- 
dow glass in this district. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength 
A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, firs rach 
ets, 77 per cent off ill sizes, double strength A, 79 per cent 
ff; putty in 100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and 
No 3, 1 doz. to package 65« per package 


Clipping Machines and Parts.—Local jobbing houses re- 
port a good volume of orders for horse-clipping machines, 
with a fair demand for the sheep-shearing outfits. The call 
for this class of merchandise is growing every. year, and 
shortages usually appear in the heavy selling season. In 
view of this fact and the uncertainty in regard to transpor- 
tation, dealers are advised to place their orders early. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart ‘ 
clipping machines, No. 1, ball enclosed type, for horses 
mule and cows, list $12.75 Top plates, list $1.00 Bott 
plates, list $1.50 Discount, 25-5. Stewart clipping machine ( 
8, for sheep and goats, complete with No. 5 shear, four combs 


ind four cutters, $17.00 list Discount, 25-5 

Wood Handles.—Conditions in the wood handle industry 
continue to be very unsatisfactory. The demand is heavy, 
while the available supply is far below normal. Handle 
makers are compelled to buy their hickory in competition 
with other manufacturers who are able to pay higher prices. 
Handle prices recently advanced and may go still higher. 
Chicago No. 1 hickory 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
axle handles, $4 per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth hick- 
ory axé handles, $6.30 per doz.: extra quality hickory axe han- 
dles, $5 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. per 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and hammer handles, $1.60 
per doz. 

Lanterns.—This is the heavy selling season for lanterns, 
and the demand has been so heavy that local stocks are 
somewhat broken. The market is very strong with advances 
more to be expected than declines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6.50 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$9.35 per doz. 

Paints and Oils.—Although this is naturally the quiet 
period in the retail paint trade, yet sales of interior paints 
and varnishes are very satisfactory. The makers of mixed 
paints are still behind with their orders and are doing their 
best to catch up. There is every indication of a heavy paint 
trade in the spring, and dealers generally are preparing to 
meet the demand. It is generally conceded that the present 
price levels will be maintained, except where advances may 
appear. Turpentine is still soaring, having taken an addi- 
tional advance of 4c. per gallon this week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Strictly pure 
linseed oil, in barrels, 1 to 4 bbis., one deliver raw, $1.98 per 
gal.; boiled, $2 per gal Terms, 30 days net, less 1 per cent 
paid within 10 days from date of invoice Strictly pur gun 

pirits of turpentine, in barrels, $2.16 per gal 180-degree de 
natured alcohol, in barrels, S5e. per gal.; strictly pure white lead 
100-Ib. kegs, $14.50 each: New York Plaster of Paris, in barrels 
$4 per bbl.; Gilders’ whiting, in, barrels, $3 per cwt pure shellac 
{-lb. goods, in gallon cans, white, $6.85 per gal oranges ce 2 
per gal English Venetian red, in barrels, $2.50 to $5 per cwt 

Nuts and Bolts.—There is a very active demand for nuts 
and bolts, the makers reporting their output sold up for the 
first quarter. In some cases the producers are taking or- 
ders for the second quarter, the prices to be those in effect 
when shipments are made. It is expected that the prices 
of the bars from which bolts are made will be higher, and 
the manufacturers of nuts and bolts preper to wait until 
they have a safer basis on which to name prices on their 









products. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago Mac ! ts 
up to % x 4 in., 35-5 off larger size 25-5 off earriage bolts 
up to *% x 6 in 30 off: larger size 2 off: coach or lag r 
gimlet points. square heads, 45-5 off: hot pressed nuts. square or 
hexagon cap, $1.45 off per 100 Ib stove bolts, 70 off 


Wire Nails.—No improvement in the wire nail situation is 
apparent and, if anything, the situation is worse than it 
was a few weeks ago. The mills are sold up for some time 
to come, and there are no nail stocks to be found anywhere 
in this district. The American Steel & Wire Co. still holds 
to the prices of March 21, 1919, but is unable to meet the 
demand. Meanwhile the independent mills are able to sell 
all the nails they can produce at prices ranging as high as 
$4.50 per keg base. It will probably be several months be- 
fore the nail shortage is overcome and dealers are able 
to get normal supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
nails, from $3.90 to $4.50 per keg base 

Rope.—The local rope market is rather quiet, but there is 


Common wire 
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said to be considerable activity in the general market. 
There is a scarcity of the better grades of manila fibre, and 
jobbers expréss the belief that standard types of manila 
rope will soon advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In full coils, 
manila rope, standard brands, No. 1, 25%4c. per lb. base; No. 2, 
24146c. per lb. base: No. 3, 2214c. per lb. base; sisal rope, full 
coils, standard brands, No. 1, 191c. per lb.; No. 2, 1744c. per Ib. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There has been another ad- 
vance in roofing and building papers, which has been taken 
by the local jobbers. The demand continues heavy, while 
the shortage of felt is holding down the output. The new 
jobbing prices will be given in next week’s report. 

Solder.—Solder has advanced 4c. per pound on the local 
market, due to higher prices on tin and lead. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Warr? nted 
50-50 solder, in small lots, 42c. per lb.; in full case lots of 100 
pounds, 46@c. per Ib. 

Spark Plugs.—The spark plug demand is above normal, 
due to the fact that open weather is permitting the con- 
tinued use of motor cars. The market in general is very 
stable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules Giant, 
lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 6214c. each: lots of 
100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, lots of 1 to 100, 40c. 
each ; lots of 100 to 150, 371%4c. each; lots of 150 and upward, 35c. 
each: Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 50 to 100, 42%4c. each: lots 
of 100 and up, 40c. each: Hel-Fi superspark plugs, lots of 50 to 
100, 62'%4c. each; lots of 100 and up, 60c. each; A, C. Titan plugs, 
63c. each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each: Champion X, 59c. each; 
Champion O, 62c. each: Champion Heavy-Duty, 73c. each; Split- 
dorf plugs, 62%4c. each: United plugs. Junior. small lots, 46c. 
each: lots of 100 or over, 3714c. each: United Giant Heavy Duty, 
small lots, 60c. each; lots of 100 or over, 571%4c. each. 

Steel Sheets.—The output of the sheet mills is much 
below normal, and the shortage of sheets is very acute. 
The independent mills are having no difficulty in getting as 
high as $20 per ton premium for prompt deliveries. The lead- 
ing interest is still adhering to the old price schedule, but is 
unable to more than partially fill the demand. The general 
market is pretty well established at a price at least $5 per 
ton above the schedule referred to. Local jobbers are lim- 
iting shipments. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
sheets, No. 28, $7.50 per 100 Ib. 

Stove Boards.—Local jobbers are taking orders for future 
deliveries on stove boards and report a very satisfactory 
business. With the present scarcity of sheets it is very 
probable that the supply of stove boards will be limited, 
and dealers are advised to cover their needs as soon as 
possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 


f.o.b. Chicago Galvanized 


Wood lined 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
BosTon, Jan. 24, 1920 

EAVY snows and low temperatures have slowed up the 

movement of shelf hardware throughout New England. 
This slowing up, together with the inability of the manu- 
facturer to supply the jobber with goods in desired amounts, 
is working more or less of a hardship on the retail dealer, 
who in virtually every instance is sadly in need of various 
kinds of hardware to sell. The retail dealer, however, is 
managing to keep busy, most of them reporting good busi- 
ness for this season. Orders for spring goods are coming 
in satisfactorily, according to the jobber, who takes it for 
granted that the average retail house is aware of the fact 
that merchandise is going to be difficult to obtain later in 
the year. One thing is noticeable in the orders for spring 
goods, and that is that the average retail house is ordering 
in larger quantities than was the case a year ago. It is 
true that the rank and file of retail dealers are selling more 
goods or earning larger profits than they were a year ago, 
but the increase in their spring orders is not due so much 
to selling conditions as they exist as it is to the hope that 
the jobber will be more likely to deliver at least a part of 
the goods ordered. In other words, the retail dealer figures 
that the larger the order the more likely he is to secure 
goods. Jobbers, on the other hand, have misgivings about 
their being able to deliver all the hardware the retailer 
anticipates. 

In heavy hardware circles the feature during the past 
week has been the general advance in iron and steel prices. 
Generally speaking, there appears to be enough iron in 
Boston to supply requirements, but steel is very short, and 
is likely to remain so for some time if what the mil] repre- 
sentatives say is true. 


Chicago: 
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crystal stove boards, 24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26. $18.05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.: 30 x 30, $21.30 per doz.: 33 x 
33, $25.50 per doz.; 36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—The demand for screws is generally abeve nor- 
mal, although local retail sales are not particularly heavy 
at this time. Prices recently advanced and present quota- 
tions are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat he 
bright screws, 721.-20; flat head brass, 60-20; round head briss 
5744-20; round head blued, 70-20. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights continue to be very short 
on the market, with a firm undertone to the market. Some 
foundries are quoting to jobbers at prices higher than those 
the wholesalers are giving to the retail dealers. Leeal job- 
bing stocks are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights 
less than ton lots, $63 per ton; ton lots, shipment @ireet frem 'hy 
foundry, subject to delay, $60 per ton. 

Wheelbarrows.—The available supply of wheelbarrews is 
none too heavy, while the demand is above normal in this 
district. Prices recently advanced and may go higher before 
spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Ne. 4 tubular 
barrows, all steel, $7.25 each; common tray or stave barrows 
$2.75 each: angle leg garden barrows, $4.75 each. 

Wagon Singletrees and Eveners.—All hickory products 
are high in price and limited in supply, wagon singletrees 
and eveners being no exception to the rule. Prices have ad- 
vanced several times in the past two months, and the pres- 
ent market is very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Wood eveners 
hickory, plain varnished, 48-in.. $17 per doz.; hickory singletrees 
varnished, strap end, 34-in., $11.50 per doz. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—The wire cloth situa- 
tion shows no material change. The producers are sold up 
for months ahead and are not taking on any new business 
at this time. Jobbers have fair stocks and are handling a 
large volume of orders, dealers evidently realizing the prob- 
ability of a serious shortage in the spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Black painted 
wire cloth, 12-mesh. $2.15 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, galva 
nized, before weaving. 50 per cent discount; galvanized after 
weaving, 45 ner cent discount. 

Weather Strip.—Weather strip continues to sell in good 
volume, the demand being greater than for a similar period 
of last year. Stocks are in fair condition only. Present 
prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Wood felt 
weather strip, 7-in.. for sides of windows and doors, $1.70 
per 100 ft.: in full bundles of 1000 ft., $1.55 per 100 ft.; 5-in 
for upper sash of windows only, $1.70 per 100 ft.: in full bun- 
dles of 100 ft., $1.55 per 100 ft. 


TON 


Automobile Accessories.—So far this winter the hardware 
jobbers have had a remarkably large business in automobile 
accessories. Interest just now centers in tires. The general 
impression among jobbers is that tire prices will experi- 
ence a sharp advance within the near future, and conse- 
quently they have been stocking heavily. At the same time, 
some of the largest retail hardware dealers handling acces- 
sories have been doing the same thing. Skid chains, which 
were a drag on the market a month or two ago, are in 
excellent demand, and local stocks have been materially 
reduced during the past fortnight. Judging from the 
plans being made by a number of the jobbers, the spring 
and summer accessories business will be of record-breaking 
proportions. ; 

Baseball Goods.—Indications point strongly to a big 
season in baseball goods. Some of the local jobbers already 
are sold out on certain numbers of bats, while others report 
that 75 per cent of the stock of baseballs has been spoken 
for. Manufacturers of baseballs that job out for less than 
$1 per dozen say they are going behind 25c. on every dozen. 
Supposition is that they will not make many more of them. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bats—Louisville Slugger. 
912.84 per doz.; Major League, $10.20: No. 16, $8.50; King of the 
Field, $4.30; Junior League, $2.20: Crackajack, $2. Baseballs 
National League, $16.50 per doz.; Professional League, $8; Dolla 
Dead, $8: Boys League, $4.50; Junior League, $4; Junior Leag 
special, $2.50; Young America, $2; Dandy, 88c. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Local jobbing quotations on Eagle car 
riage and on stove bolts have been advanced, both now being 
60 per cent discount list. Otherwise prices and discounts 
remain unchanged. The demand for bolts and nuts is only 
fair, and everybody in the wholesale district appears to have 
sufficient stock on hand to care for all requirements. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts, C. T. D. nut 
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4x % and smaller, 20 per cent discount; 44% x % and larger, 
10 per cent discount, with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 per 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 15 per cent discount; common 
carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 15 and 5 per cent discount; 
6% x * and larger, 10 per cent discount; tap bolts, list plus 15 
per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per cent discount; stove bolts, 
large quantities, 60 per cent discount: bolt ends, 15 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 45 per cent discount; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 
and smaller, 65 per cent discount; 5 and larger, 50 and 10 per 
cent disceunt; finished case hardened nuts, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount: H. P square blank in full keg. tapped; hexagon, blank, 
tapped; C. P. C. & T. square blank, tapped; hexagon blank and 
tapped, hist plus lec. 

Casserele Frames.—One of the leading manufacturers of 
casserole frames has advanced his price list approximately 
15 per eent, owing to the increased cost of raw material. 
He says he has sufficient business on his books to-day to 


keep him busy for several months. 


Clocks.—The Sessions Clock Co. has advanced its prices 
on automobile and alarm clocks about 10 per cent, and the 
Keyless Auto Clock Co. has taken similar action. The 
demand for all kinds of clocks is far in excess of the supply. 
For that reason the impression we get in wholesale hard- 
ware circles is that lower prices are not likely for many 
months. A short time ago it was reported that German 
clock interests were offering goods on this market. So far 
as is knewn no German goods are being offered for sale by 
the jobbers. 


Cooking Ware (Glass).—The leading glass cooking ware 
manufacturers have notified the jobbers that hereafter but 
one list will be issued instead of two as heretofore. In 
addition the company has decided to adopt the unit system 
in selling methods. In other words, the retail hardware 
dealer will be able hereafter to buy one, two, or a dozen or 
more pieces of ware. The popularity of cooking ware has 
become so pronounced that the manufacturers, to meet 
certain requests, are now selling cut glass ware, the cutting 
being executed either on the bottom of the piece or on the 
cover. Revised glass cooking ware prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt., $1.50 
each; 1%-qt., $1.75 each: 2-qt., $2 each. Baking dishes, uncov- 
ered, 1-qt., 85c. each; 1%-qt.. $1 each; 2-qt., $1.20 each. Pie 
plates, c. to $1 each. Cake dishes, 75c. each. 3gread pans, 90c 
to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 19 to 30c. each. Ramekins, 15: 
each. Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list. 

Fencing.—One brand of poultry fencing has been ad- 
vanced by the manufacturer to offset the increased cost 
of raw material. General opinion here is that the other 
makers of fencing will revise their lists around the early 
part of next month. : 

Galvanized Ware.—The movement of galvanized ware, 
especially coal-hods and ash sifters, from jobbers’ stocks, 
continues on a liberal scale. Jobbers’ stocks continue small, 
however. and they still have a large number of back orders 
to fill. Prices are reported as very firm, but unchanged. 

Ash cans, without stays, $3.50 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
each: with three stays, $5.59 each. 

Coal-hods.—Japanned, No. 5, $4.09 per doz.: No. 6, $4.39: No. 7, 
$4.80), Galvanized, No. 515, $6.26 ner doz.: No. 51#. $694: No. 517 
$7.50; No. 518. 98.18: No. 186, extra heavy, $12.75; extra strong 
with rivets, $33. 

Pails.—Fight-quart, $3.71 per doz.: 10-qt., $4.29: 12-qt.. $4.62 
14-qt., $5.18: heavier pails, 40 Ib. to the dozen, $6.75; 50 Ib. to 
the dozen, $8.70 

Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $0.60 per doz.:; No. 300, $22.96 

Glass.—Aside from a further advance in plate glass, due 
to the scarcity of that product, prices in this department 
of the hardware trade remain unchanged. The demand for 
window glass holds up strongly. Large sizes of window 
glass are scarce, but almost everybody appears to have 
enough of the smaller to go around. 

_.ve quote from jobbers’ stocks: Window glass, single A and B 
‘i per cent discount; double A. 79 per cent discount: double B, 
81 per cent discount: by the light. 75 and 19 per cent discount. 

Leading Glass.—Colored art glass, $1.50 per sq. ft. and higher: 
double thick A, $1.25 per sa. ft. With hard metal 50c. per sq. 
ft. extra. Copper finished, 25c. per sq. ft. extra All glass fig- 
ured in square inches. 

Vitro-Marble.—Glass \% in. thick, 50c. per sq. ft.; 
/16 in., 70¢.; % in., 90c. 


a 5/16 in., 60¢ 
‘ 
Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled. % in. thick, 17c¢. per sq. ft 
3/16 in. thick, 21c. per sq. ft.; 4 in. thick, 26c. per sq. ft.; wired 

Blass, 32c. per sq. ft. 

_ Heaters—The S. Sternau people have issued a new price 

list on heaters, which shows an advance of approximately 

10 per cent in a majority of the items. It is only fair to 

“om however, that some numbers are quoted on the old 
sis. 

Hose.—The flurry in rubber hose buying noted a week 
ago seems to have evaporated. There is, however, more 
or less business coming into jobbers’ hands each day, and 
the avgregate sales are running considerably larger than 
was the case a year ago. Most retail concerns last year 
bought sparingly of hose. As a result retail stocks, gen- 
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erally speaking, are down to very small proportions. For 
that reason the manufacturers anticipate a big season. 

We quote rom jobbers’ stocks: Leader, '%-in., 1144c.; 5-in., 
12%c.; “4-in., 12%c.; Olympia, 5s-in., 13%c.; Milo, 5g-in., 1ldc.; 
Bull Dog, %%-in., 18! per ft. Good Luck, %-in., litzc. per ft 

Iron and Steel.—The leading heavy hardware jobbers 
have made a general advance in iron and steel quotations 
during the past week. This action was made necessary by 
the inability of mills to ship stock on order in desired 
quantities, which forced the jobbers to go inte the open 
market for supplies to carry them over. To get stock in 
the open market they were obliged to pay premiums. Both 
iron and steel hoops have been marked up $1 per 100 lb. 
Plates are 85c. higher, cold-rolled steel 50c., mest kinds 
of refined iron 40c., and practically everything else on the 
list at least 25c. per 100 Ib. higher. It is the mest sweeping 
advance made in some time. Stocks of iron are better than 
they were Jan. 1, but small sizes are lacking. Stocks of 
steel, on the other hand, if anything, are smaller than they 
were Jan. 1. Jobbers report that local mill representatives 
hold out very little encouragement as regards future sup- 
plies. Following are the new revised prices: 

lron.—Refined, per 100 lbs., $4.50 base except as neted; round 
and square, % and 7/16 in., $5.50; %, 9/16 and 2% im. and larger, 
$4.99; over 6 in. wide, $5.50; best refined, $5.50; Wayne, $7; band 
iron, $5.45; hoop iron, $6.45: Norway iron, $20; broken bundles of 
hoops 2c. extra: broken bundles of other iron, ‘ec. extra. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $4.25 per 100 lb. base; flats, 6 in. wide 
and narrower, over 2 in. thick, $4.75; over 6 in. wide and not 
even inches, $5.10; concrete bars, plain round and square, $4.2 








base; twisted squares, $4.75: structural, angles, channels and 
tees under 3 in., $4.25 base; 3 in. and over, $4; cold rolled steed, 
rounds, 96 base; squares, hexagons and flats, $6.50; tire steel, 
115 x ™% and larger, $4.95: narrower and thinner, $5.45; open 
hearth spring steel, $8.75: crucible spring steel, $12.75 steel 
bands, $5.45; noops, $6.45; No. 10 sheets, $5.55; plates, %4 in. and 


heavier, $4.80 base 

Lawn Mowers.—Although the buying is far from brisk, 
jobbers have more orders for lawn mowers and parts on 
their books to-day than they have had before at this 
season of the year within the memory of the trade. They 
attribute this condition to the fact that the retail trade 
bought lightly last year, preferring to clean up on whatever 
stock they had in the store. There is some talk here of 
higher prices on mower parts, but so far as known no 
changes have been made in wholesale quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cheaper grades, 14-in., $4.8 
each; 16-in., $5; 18-in., $5.20. Ordinary grades, 16-in., $7.50 each; 
Better grades, 14-in., $11.40 each: lf-in., 912.54 
18-in., $13.68; 20-in., $14.82. Ball-bearing mowers, l4-in., $12.67 
each; 16-in., $13.94; 18-in., $15.20; 20-in., $16.47. 

Lead.—Sheet lead prices continue to advance, the market 
to-day being more than lec. per pound. higher than it was a 
fortnight ago. e higher prices are based entirely on 
the strength of the pig lead market, which has been fairly 
boiling of late. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sheet lead, 15c per Ib. base 

Nails.— As intimated a week ago, local jobbers have ad- 
vanced their quotations on cut nails to a $7.25 base. The 
new schedule calls for no extra charge for 12 pennyweight 
and larger. Wire nails continue in extremely short supply. 
One hears of fancy premiums being offered by consumers, 
but so far as is known the jobbers are sticking strictly to 
scheduled prices and looking after back orders as fast as 
possible. 

Pistols.—There has been an advance of 100 per cent in 
prices on water pistols. Those that formerly jobbed out at 
$2 per dozen now cost $4, and the wholesale houses Say 
it is extremely hard to secure sufficient supplies at any 
price. Those pistols that formerly jobbed out at $4 are now 
$8 per dozen. 

Pliers.—Manufacturers of high-grade pliers are fully six 
months behind on deliveries. notwithstanding the fact that 
they are turning out more goods than ever before in their 
history. The growing popularity of the automobile has 
been a highly imvortant factor in the plier business during 
the past year. The average owner of a pleasure car wants 
the best tools he can get, and when one stops to conside1 
that there are many more than 1.000.000 cars being oper- 
ated in this country one can appreciate the position of the 
automobile in the plier field. Plier manufacturers are play- 
ing no favorites. Thev are shipping goods on order in 
rotation as fast as possible. While no authentic statement 
has heen made to the local jobbers. they are of the opinion 
that high-grade plier prices are scheduled for an advanve 
within the near future. This same opinion has been ex 
pressed before, however. 


18-in., $7.80 


Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 51% in., $1069 per doz 
6 in.. $12.55: 8 in.. $15.20: 10 in., $18.50. Side cutting plier 4 ir 
$15.20 per doz.: 5 in., $16.10: 6 in $17.59 61 n $ 79 7 n 
$20.70; 8 in., 923: 8% in., $31.75 Buttons’ pliers. 6% ir $10 
per doz.: 8 in., $13.10: 10 in $15.85 Comme fla pliers 
{ in., $9.65 per doz 414 in $10.1 5 e106 5 211.15 












6 in., $12.20. Common round nose pliers, 4 in., $9.65 per doz.; 
414 in., $10.10; 5 in., $10.60; 5144 in., $16.15; 6 in., $12.20. ee 
pliers, 4% in., $14. 9: per doz. Electricians plier 6 in. 

per doz Diag onal pliers, 5 in., $19.65 per doz.; 5% in., 

6 in., $23.10. 


Rifles. Now that the Winchester plan is fully launched 
the other manufacturers of rifles are beginning to take 
advantage of the competition that will result from the 
Winchester proposition. The Marlin-Rockwell Corp., which 
probably made more machine guns for the Government 
during the war than any other organization in the country, 
is sounding out the hardware field through the jobbers. 
This corporation has signified its willingness to re-enter 
the rifle field on a very large scale provided the hardware 
trade believes this action justified. 

The Savage interests are putting out a 1920 model weigh- 
ing 51% Ib., which has no recoil, and will kill a deer, has 
bolt action, and carries five shots, which unquestionably 
will prove popular in retail hardware circles. The gun is 
quoted at $60 by the jobbers and deliveries will start on 
or before March 1. A number of retail houses to which the 
gun has been shown have already placed orders. The C. J. 
Hamilton interests are out with a new price list, which 
shows an advance of approximately 10 per cent on the 22 
caliber. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
ood each. Hamilton, 22 caliber model, 

» $2.95. 

Roofing Papers.—Some of the manufacturers of roofing 
papers have made a slight advanee in their lists and jobbers 
here have marked up their prices accordingly. The demand 
for paper is all that could be expected. Stocks, generally 
speaking, are below normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Rifles—Savage, 1920 model, 
No. 27 $2165 each; No. 


’ 


Amatite, $2.85 per roll. Ever- 


lastic, one-ply, $2.05 per roll: two-ply, $2.51; three-ply, $2.98. 
Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.55 per roll; two-ply, $1.91; three- 
ply, $2.28. 


Roofing Paper Coating.—In common with the upward re- 
vision in paper prices, quotations on coatings have been 
advanced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Roofing paper coating, ordi- 
nary grade, 1-gal. cans, 61c. each; 2-gal. cans, 55c. per gal. 

Steel Goods.—The leading manufacturers of steel goods, 
such as rakes, shovels, spades, forks, have notified the local 
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jobbers that prices for such merchandise will be advanced 
approximately 10 per cent on Feb. 1. 

Stoves.—Local quotations on Perfection blue flame cook 
stoves have been advanced about 7! per cent to correspond 
with a similar change in manufacturers’ lists. 


Thermometers.—Some of the retail hardware dealers are 
having considerable success in selling candy, oven and 
frying thermometers to those young brides who recently 
graduated from the cooking schools and to the housewife 
who leans to scientific cooking. It is a fact that this 
branch of the thermometer field is broadening. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Candy thermometers, $1.33 
each; oven, $1.16; fat-frying, $1.33. 

Washers.—No improvement in the demand for washers 
is noted. Local stocks are more than ample for all re- 
quirements and prices are simply firm because of the general] 
undertone of hardware values. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
lb.; cast washers, % and smaller, 6c.; 
in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size, list; 
than keg lots of a size, add to list as follows: 100 to 199 Ib. of 
a size, 1c. per lb.; 50 to 99 lb. of a size, 2c. per Ib.; 25 to 49 Ib 
of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 lb. of a size, 4c. per lb; 1 to 9 
lb. of a size, 5c. per lb. 

Window Ventilators.—The Continental Co. has made a 
general advance in its list on window ventilators. 
Nine-inch sliding, 


Malleable w: ushers, 12c. per 
larger, 5c.; cut wi a ers, 


extras to consumers of less 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: $5.40 per 


doz.; 15 in., $7.30. 

Wire Cloth ——The recently announced advance in wire 
cloth has brought in quite a number of advanced orders 
from some of the largest retail houses. It is a little early, 
however, for the rank and file of the retail trade to even 
think of buying cloth. 

Wire Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, $2.50 f.o.b. store and $2.35 f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh factory; 14-mesh, $2.90 f.o.b. store and $2.75 f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh factory. 

Zince.—The local market on zinc is 1c. higher, following 
a similar advance made by the manufacturers, who, in turn, 
were governed by the course of the spelter market. Re- 
vised jobbing prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Zinc, in full casks, 144%4c. per 
lb. base; in 200-lb. casks, 14%c.; in 100-lb. casks, 15c.; in less 
than 100-lb. lots. 15%4c. 


Current Metal Prices—January 29, 1920 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 


Bars: Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Refined Iron, base price...4.25¢ ie MI 2 ten 4 eae 5.75@5.80¢ 
Swedish Bars, base price. .20.00¢ NO. 12 ..csvccveveccc SUE Oat 

Bot ag Vt in., round and NO. 14.22. ceecceeeee 5. 85@5 5.90¢ 

WOURIR © oases o.oo 3.52@4.00¢ NO. 16 eee eeeeeeeees 5.90 @6.00¢ 


1 to 6 in. x % in. to 1 in., 
3.52@4.00¢ 
1 to 6 in. x 4 to 5/16, 


Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel 





3 62@4.00¢ C.R., Wood's 

Rods—% and 11/16. ..3.57@4.05¢ One Pass, Refined 

Bands, 1% to 6 x 3/16 ‘to Per lb. Per lb. 
See ree oe 4.22@4.75¢ Noe; 18 60 BB.6.6ec0ssas 6. 30G 6.80¢ 

PO. 5 inc sdapenae se 4.47@5.50¢ Nos. 22 and 24........ 6.35@6.85¢ 

Shapes: EE RO eee 6.40@6.90¢ 
Beams and channels—8 to 15 SS  ererre rere 6.50@7.00 
errs aa 3.47 @3.90¢ hh ME ere 6.60@7.20 

Angles: No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10¢ higher. 


3 in. x % in. and larger, 
3.47 @3.90¢ 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and % in. 
3.72@4.25¢ 


Galvanized 
_ Per Ib. 











1% to 2% in. x % in : to 
3.52@4.05¢ : iy ak y+ 
1% to 2% in. x 8/16 te . Nos. 18 and 20........ 7.15@8.90¢ 
and thicker ....... 3.47 @4.00¢ : 0@s 05¢ 
1 to 1% in. x 8/16 in.. : 0.20¢ 
3.52@4.45¢ XN ne 
1to1y } . D4.50¢ = by ‘ 
% x - Pag ae eer na Eee 8.55 @10.00¢ 
% x SYA in. Serre rys yk 4.65¢ No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20¢ “higher, 
. es eae 4.07@5.00¢ 
= B68 th..02 55 5.17@5.70¢ Corrugated Booting, Gal- 
Tees : vanizec 
1 x %& in........... 3.87 @4.T5¢ 2% in. eo ha 10¢ per 100 
1% in. x 1% = ak OO " Ib. over flat sheets ’ 
-0¢ o0¢ 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and , 
MNCOR cscs ose 3.57 @4.106 Steel Wire 
3 in. and larger 38.52@3.95¢ Base Price* on No. 9 gage and 
ser: or Ib. 
Merchant Steel Per Ib. right Basic Skeom oabnd.v sree P7506 
Tire, 1% x % in. and —_. oe ek. ee eee 7.50¢ 
o.0eg ¢ Galvanized Annealed ....... 8.00¢ 
a Aj % = % ts. s08 4.35 Coppered Basle 2. s:cvveccsss 8.00¢ 
iii calheaies cchadiiie ahaa eres fase Tinned Soft Bessemer........ 9.50¢ 
a seg oun a. 14.00¢ Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and 
Extra cast stecl..... 18.00@20.00¢ ‘Wire 
Special cast steel... .23.00@25.00¢ Base Price 
. High Brass Sheet....28',@29%¢ 
Tank Plate—Steel 
: Per Ib. 
Y% in. and heavier.....! 3.67 @4.25¢ *Regular extras for lighter gages. 


High Brass Wire.....28%@29%¢ Copper 

ee rr 26% @29¢ , eereeeerere Tse 21@22¢ 

Brass Tube .........42%@44%¢ Blectrolytic .....sscesee- 20@21¢ 
Casting ..ccccvcccrcsees 17 %4 @20¢ 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 
29%¢ per ‘lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 


Western spelter ...... 10% @11%¢ 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks, 
14@14%¢ 


16 0z., 





1%¢ per Ib. advance over hot 
rolled. Lead and Solder* 
Tin Plates American pig lead..... 9% @10%¢ 
Bright Ti WOT BOE wcccessssccevs 10%@11¢ 
? 9 4 Solder 4% and % guaranteed... .43¢ 
ohne Grade me. F GEE sicker tevivseecs 10¢ 
ch ae ch ufeoal Refined solder ...........005; 36¢ 
a x20 4 M *Prices of solder indicated by pri- 
10 hemp poet pic gu vary according to com- 
. aieokweane 5. . position. 
EM Sac ceweces 17.25 15.00 
2: ae 19.00 16.75 geeoige agagat i 
ror On PR est grade, per De cceccccece 9 
saa epee he <> - es oe 4 Commercial grade, per Ib..... 50¢ 
oe ana 
Antimony 
Coke—14 2 20 pees eae Tee eee 12@ 156 
Primes Wasters Aluminum 
80 Ib. «wee eees $9.30 9.05¢ No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
es. . Sos a eae eae 9.40 9.154 over 99 per cent pure), in 
100 Ib. 9.25¢ ingots for remelting, per 
Te tavesreveniveneours 35 @38¢ 
Ic 9.50¢ 
IX 10.50¢ Old Metals 
IXX The market is firm. Dealer's 
IXXxX — prices are nominally as fol- 
ows: 
IXXXX Cents 
Per Ib. 
Terne Plates Copper, heavy and crucible. ..17.50 
' Copper, heavy and wire...... 16.50 
8-lb. Coating 14 @ 20 Copper, light and bottoms... .14.50 
OBB. boson vie ene once ee $9.85 Brass, heavy .......essmees 11.00 
~ - . an a erry 8.00 
I ae ee aie ae nie Heavy machine composition. ..16.00 
TX cccccccccceee ey 10.50 No. 1 yellow rod brass turn- 
Firedoor stock ....+-+.+++++- - 12.75 WE ckiacatoiwsraneecveess 10.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition 
RECO cccccocesercrecéc 13.00 
; Tin ; ee ate ere ee 6.75 
Straits pig ...---eeeeeeereeeee 666 PO vc cuesnevinenen ene 4.75 
Perr er rT Tere re ee TO@T5¢ Pe sss: ser rhetewedaseseees 5.50 
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PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 24, 1920. 

[’ does seem that the steel trade and all the allied in- 

terests, are never entirely free from troubles of some 
kind. Just now the chief trouble in the steel trade, and 
this is affecting operations of all kinds of plants, such as 
blast furnaces, steel works and steel finishing mills, is a 
very acute shortage in supply of cars. This car shortage 
promises to last for some time, and is cutting down very 
materially output of iron and steel of all kinds, and is 
also seriously retarding shipments by the mills to cus- 
tomers, who are really in distress for material. This con- 
dition is likely to last over the next several months at 
least, and has been intensified in the last week by heavy 
snows and ice that have made freight movement very mwa 
The United States Steel Corporation steadily maintains 
its policy of holding to the March 21 schedule of prices on 
everything it sells, and Judge Gary has gone on record 
lately, as saying that this will continue to be the policy of 
the Steel Corporation. Judge Gary’s action has been fol- 
lowed by James A. Campbell, president of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., who stated lately at a meeting of sales 
agents, that under no condition will the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. accept premiums in prices from its reg- 
ular customers. This action is likely to have the same ef- 
fect on the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., very large makers of finished steel products, 
whose works are also at Youngstown. It is pretty cer- 
tain that some mills that some time ago sold finished steel 
products to customers at March 21 prices, are holding 
back delivery on some of these orders, and are selling at 
least a part of their output at premium prices. This is 
a practice that should be discouraged, and is certainly not 
fair to customers who placed their orders in good faith 
at prevailing prices, and are now not getting the deliv- 
eries they should. 

All signs are still pointing to higher prices for all kinds 
of finished steel products, and also on nearly all goods sold 
by the hardware trade. The shortage in supply of goods 
seems to be getting more acute, and on some lines of 
products is very low. Jobbers’are borrowing goods from 
each other, in order to help out on their orders, and are 
resorting to everything they can to get goods and ship 
them out to customers. 

The volume of business is still larger than at this time 
last year, but this is partly explained by the fact that 
prices are anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent, or more, higher 
than last year. There is a shortage in supply of labor, and 
local hardware stores very often employ women for work 
that always has been done heretofore by men. 


Aluminum Kitchen Ware.—Nearly all makers of alumi- 
mum kitchen ware have advanced prices from five to seven 
and one-half per cent and report their stocks very low. 
During the holidays, aluminum kitchen ware was bought 
very largely for holiday gifts and stocks were about used 
up. Owing to shortage of labor and materials, shipments 
by the makers are slow. 


Automobile Tires.—All advices are that a very consid- 
erable advance in prices of automobile tires, and on most 
lines of automobile accessories, will be announced in the 
very near future by the manufacturers. The increasing 
cost of labor and materials, also the fact that freight rates 
are almost certain to be higher, when the railroads go 
back to private ownership on March 1, and. other reasons 
are given for the expected higher prices. Hardware deal- 
ers will do well to buy as far ahead on tires and acces- 
sories as they can, as demand this year promises to be 
abnormal, the output of pleasure cars will be limited only 
by the supply of labor and steel. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—A general meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Nut, Bolt & Rivet Manufacturers was held in the 
bean Astoria hotel in New York City on Thursday, Jan. 
22, nearly 40 members being present. This association 
does oe take any action on prices, but holds monthly meet- 
ings to discuss trade conditions, and other matters perti- 
nent to the nut and bolt trade. No recent changes in dis- 
counts on nuts and bolts have been made, but makers are 
now quoting structural rivets at $4.15 and boiler rivets at 
$4.25 per 100 lb. in large lots to the jobbing trade. Manu- 
facturers report a very heavy demand for their products, 
and are well sold up over first quarter. As a rule. they 
are not accepting contracts for second quarter delivery, 
feeling sure that prices of steel and labor are likely to be 


higher, and they do not care to sell so far ahead, until 
they know more as to what future costs will be. Discounts 
quoted by most of the leading makers in large lots, for first 
quarter delivery, are as follows: 
Large structural and ship-rivets.......ccccccccccccees $4.15 base 
Large boiler rivets KeMGCMAROCDe SR ReORENES EEK WERWORee $4.25 
Small rivets, 4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter, 

50 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads...50 and 10 per cent off list 


Cee SUNG Cccavrcdaceevtimh eeuareucaneuaeet 50 per cent off list 

Larger and IOM@GPr SISOS. ... ccc cccccces 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

pS ee a eae 10 3 and 5 per cent off list 

Dire SU SO oc casecias se awsuwsanet 35 and 5 per cent off list 


Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in 


Smaller and shorter, rolle d threads .45 and 5 per cent off list 







Cr SE aoc ehectenieanne cen neenew 4 10 and 5 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes............e0- 30 and 10 per cent off list 
NO a ad nina « oe ew aeen es 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3..........+.++.+«+---00 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10...............590 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. Dlank..........ceceees 2.50e. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. bDlank.............0.6- . per Ib. off list 





Hot pressed nuts, ‘sq. tapped..............6- * per i. off Net 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped............... >. per Ib. off list 
> p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank... ec. per Ib. off list 

‘.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 5c. per lb. off list 
Se mi-finished hex. nuts: 


Se GD DN wc es cn ctcawieawad dConeaweus 65 per cent off list 
Je) eG eer ree 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Stowe WOR 1) WROMAMON: «ck nck cc cccweuvees 75-10 per cent off list 
Se Wee Ue Me cd 6 esc ceweeuasscands 75-10-24 per cent off list 
Be SY evieuveganeds nahes ec hahha Siw keunt 60-10 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from Nov. 1, 1919. 

All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Most manufacturers have again 
advanced prices from 10 to 15 per cent on nearly all lines 
of builders’ hardware, and still higher prices are in sight. 
New demand is reported to be quite active, as capitalists 
who have money to invest in the erection of large buildings 
for office purposes and also for living apartments, have de- 
cided that costs are not going to be any lower in the near 
future, and are getting ready to put up large buildings. 
A case in point is that of the Monongahela House, one of 
the oldest hotels in this city, which has just been bought 
by a local capitalist, who will raze the present building 
and will erect on the site a large office building. Office 
space in Pittsburgh is almost impossible to get, and there 
is need of two or three large office buildings to supply the 
demand. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for both iron and 
steel bars continues very active, and it is said some sales 
of steel bars have been made at as high as 3.50c. at mill 
for fairly prompt delivery. Mills rolling iron and steel 
bars are sold up for three or four months, and in the case 
of steel bars, two local mills report they have very little 
material to spare for second half delivery. 

We quote iron bars in carlodds and larger lots at 3.50c. 
to 3.75c., and steel bars rolled from billets, from 2.75c. to 
3.25¢., at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Sash Weights.—Nearly all foundries made an advance 
last week of about $5 per ton in sash weights, and are now 
quoting from $54 to $56 per ton, fom cars at shipping 
point. 

Sheets.—The new demand continues very urgent, and 
mills have very little material to sell for first quarter, and 
some leading makers, notably the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., and others, are well sold up over second quarter. 
There is a decided scarcity in supply of sheet bars, and 
this is holding down output of sheets to some extent. 
There is also a scarcity in labor and shipments by the rail- 
roads, both of raw material to the sheet mills, and finished 
products from the mills are very slow. Some mills are ac- 
cepting premiums in prices, and others are refusing to 
do so. 


In carload lots, 
and heavier blue : 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for No. 8 gage 
mer sheets are 3.50¢ per Ib. ; for 







No. 28 gage black sheets, .: for No. 28 gage galvanized, 
5.70e., and for black plate for trimming, No. 28 gage, 4 One. Some 
mills are charging higher prices than these, while jobbers are 


getting heavy advances for small lots from stock 


Cooking and Heating Stoves—The new demand for 
cooking and heating stoves has quieted down a good deal, 
as this is the off season in this trade. Orders are now 
being placed for gas heating and oil stoves for next spring 
and summer delivery, but manufacturers are refusing to 
quote prices on these contracts, owing to the uncertainty 
of future costs. They say that prices to apply on these 


contracts will be those in effect at the time of shipment. 
Tin Plate.—This trade is quite in demand, as consumers 
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are covered over first half of this year, and the mills are 
more concerned now in getting out material and shipping 
it to customers, than they are in looking after new busi- 
ness, as they have nothing to sell for first half. Export 
inquiry is still quite active, and prices quoted on export 
orders range from $8 to $9 per base box. We quote tin 
plate in large lots to domestic consumers for first half de- 
livery at $7 to $7.50 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—Mention has been made in this report 
of the desirability of a new wire nail card, and we 
can now announce that a number of independent wire 
producers are at work getting out a new card on 
wire nails, which will be ready for the trade in 
a short time. Some new ideas in extras will be used in 
this new card, and an attempt will be made to remove some 
inequalities in prices, that exist in the present card. New 
demand for wire nails and plain wire for manufacturing 
purposes is probably the heaviest ever known in the his- 
tory of the wire trade, and some consumers are offering 


Hardware Age 


heavy premiums to mills that will agree to make prompt 
shipment. The acute shortage in supply of plain wire and 
wire nails will likely last for some months yet. Prices 
quoted by the leading producers on wire products are 
about as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an ad- 
vance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2. Bri 
basic wire, $3 to $3.25 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 
to 9, $3 to $3.50; galvanized wire, $3.70 to $3.95 ; galvanized 
barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to $4.45; painted barbed 
wire, $3.40 to $3.75; polished fence staples, $3.40 to $4.50; 
cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.85 to $3.75; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 60 per cent off list for carload lots, 59 
per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Retail Hardware Prices at Pittsburgh.—Below we give 
retail prices on hardware being asked by most of the retail 
stores in the Pittsburgh district as follows: 






CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 26. 

ITH the return of the traveling salesmen to the road 

after the holidays the volume of business has again 

become very active. In fact, retail merchants are buy- 
ing many lines of goods a little earlier than they usually do 
in order to stand a better chance of getting deliveries when 
wanted and to protect themselves against further price ad- 
vances. Both city retailers and country merchants report 
a very good volume of business. 

The scarcity of merchandise is still a predominating fea- 
ture of the market. Jobbers report that shipments are com- 
ing through a little better on some lines of goods, but on 
the whole the situation shows very little improvement. No 
easing up is noticeable in the nail situation and some of the 
jobbers are restricting purchases to very small lots, their 
shipments from the mills being only a small proportion of 
the requirements. Some nails are being shipped into Cleve- 
land by Canadian manufacturers, these costing the buyer 
5.25c. per lb. at mill or 5.75c. delivered. Canadian nails in 
considerable quantities are also being furnished the Detroit 
trade. 

With the increased cost of raw material prices continue to 
advance. Another advance of 10 per cent has been made on 
builders’ hardware, and manufacturers’ prices of steel goods 
will be marked up Feb. 2. All stove prices have been with- 
drawn and new prices will be announced shortly with ad- 
vances to cover the increased cost of castings. New prices 
on sleds have been announced, these representing a 10 per 
cent advance over this season’s prices. Although confirma- 
tion is lacking, reports are current of a 10 per cent advance 
in garden hose. 

The hardware trade is greatly encouraged in the outlook 
for a heavy volume of business in automobile tires and 
accessories during the coming season by reason of the un- 
precedented attendance at the Cleveland Automobile Show 
last week. Not only were all attendance records broken, 
but it is announced that sales of cars were far in excess of 
those made at any previous show. 


Automobile Tires.—Retailers are beginning to place or- 
ders for casings and tubes for spring delivery. The tire 
market has been rather quiet during the winter months, and 
manufacturers are in better shape on deliveries. 


Bath Sprays.—A price advance of 10 per cent has been 
made on some numbers of the Knickerbocker line of bath 
sprays. 

Bicycles.—Orders are now being taken for bicycles for 
spring shipment, and the volume of sales indicates a very 
good season’s business. No price changes are expected for 
delivery during the greater part of the season or before the 
middle of summer. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts continues 
heavy. Prices have been readjusted on bolts, the new prices 
representing an advance on some items. Jobbers’ discounts 
to the hardware trade for shipment from stocks are as fol- 
lows: 

Machine bolts, 24 x 4 in., smaller and shorter, roll thread, 40 
and 10; cut thread, 30 and 10: larger and longer, 30 and 5; 
carriage bolts, 3% x 6 in., smaller and shorter, roll thread, 40; 
cut thread, 30 and 5: larger and longer, 20 and 5: lag bolts, 40 
and 5: stove bolts, 60 and 10; nuts, keg lots tapped, $1.50 off list 
for both square and hexagon. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Another price advance of 10 per 


cent has been made on builders’ hardware. The demand is 
still good, as hardware is being purchased for buildings 
started late in the season. Deliveries by manufacturers are 
slow. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Orders are now being 
taken for eaves trough and conductor pipe for the first 
quarter shipment at the recent price advance of 10 per cent, 
and the demand is fair. 


Food Choppers.—A price advance of 10 per cent has been 
made on the Universal line of food choppers. 

Glass.—Jobbers have advanced prices one point on win- 
dow glass, which is now quoted at 79 per cent off list. 


Glass Cooking Ware.—There is a very heavy demand for 
Pyrex cooking ware, retailers having cleaned their stocks 
out well during the holiday season. Jobbers are oversold 
and are getting shipments slowly. 

Guns and Rifles.—Prices on the Remington line of repeat- 
ing shot guns and rifles have been advanced about 30 per 
cent. Other manufacturers previously marked up their 
prices. 

Handles.—The demand for wood handles is very active 
and the supply is somewhat scarce. Prices on axe and ham- 
mer handles have been advanced 10 per cent. 


Horse Shoe Nails.—There is a fair demand for horse shoes 
and prices are unchanged, although an advance is looked for. 

Jobbers quote horse shoes at $6.50 per keg for No. 2 and 
larger. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Jobbers have advanced prices on 
iron and steel pipe following the advance in mill prices. 
The demand is heavy and shipments are slow. Jobbers 
have only part of the sizes in stock. The price advances 
have been made by lowering discounts 3% points on steel 
pipe, 4 to 5 points on iron pipe and 10 points on soil pipe. 

Nails and Wire.—Although the demand for nails has fallen 
off somewhat during the winter season, the shortage appears 
to be as acute as ever. Jobbers are shipping out all stocks 
as fast as received. One leading jobber is limiting orders 
to one keg each of 8 and 20 penny nails and roofing nails 
and limiting the total of each order to 500 lb. One large 
retail house has imported a carload of nails from Canada to 
take care of the urgent demands of its trade, these costing 
5.25c. at mill or 5.75c. delivered. Nail and wire prices have 
not been changed by the leading manufacturer, and jobbers’ 
regular prices are unchanged, these being as follows for 
less than carload lots: 

Wire nails, $3.75 per keg: No. 9 galvanized wire, $4.26 per 100 
Ib.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.; cement-coated nails, 
$3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Paris Green.—Leading makers have just announced prices 
for Paris Green for the coming season. The jobbers’ price 
to the trade is 5lc. per Ib. in 1-lb. packages. Orders will be 
taken for early spring shipment. 

Percolators.—Percolators have been marked up by adding 
10 per cent to the regular list price. Jobbers are quoting 
these at 25 and 10 per cent off the regular list as hereto- 
fore. 

Rivets.—A price advance of 20 per cent has been made on 
small rivets. These are now quoted by jobbers at 45 per 
cent discount for shipment from factory and 40 per cent 
discount for shipment from stock. 
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Rope.—There is a good demand for rope for spring de- 
livery, with no change in prices. Jobbers quote best grades 
of rope at 24%c. per lb. at mill and 25%c. out of stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—There is not much activity in rubber 
roofing at present, but spring buying is expected to start up 
shortly. Prices are unchanged. 

obbers quote roofing material as follows: Standard quality 
r roofing, one-ply, $1.95 per square; two-ply, $2.40: three- 
ly, $3.85: slate surface asphalt roofing, $2.95: asphalt shingles, 
$7 per square. 

Rules and Levels.—The Stanley Rule & Level Co. has ad- 
vanced prices approximately 10 per cent on its line of rules 
and levels. 

Sad Irons.—A price advance of 10 per cent has been made 
on the Mrs. Potts sad irons. These are now quoted by 
jobbers at $1.90 per set. 

Sash Cord.—Sash cord is in good demand and the supply 
is not plentiful. Jobbers quote medium grade sash cord at 
85c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights have again been advanced 
$2 a ton. The demand is fairly heavy. 

Jobbers quote sash weights at $67 per ton for shipment 
from stock and $63 to $65 per ton for shipment from foun- 
dries. 

Sheet Lead.—Jobbers’ prices on sheet lead, pig lead and 
calking lead have been advanced $1.25 per 100 Ib. Jobbers 
quote sheet lead at 11%4c. per lb. 

Sheet Zinec.—Prices on sheet zinc have been advanced 50c. 
ver 100 Ib. Sheet zinc is now quoted by jobbers at 17c. per lb. 

Silver Ware.—Jobbers have just placed in effect price ad- 
vances on flat ware, including knives, forks and spoons, that 
were made by manufacturers several weeks ago and are tak- 
ing orders at the new prices, which are about 12 per cent 
higher than the old prices. The demand is good. 

Sleds.—Sled prices have been announced for next season, 
these prices being approximately 10 per cent above present 
season’s prices. The list price on Flexible Fliers has been 
advanced 10 per cent, these now being quoted by jobbers at 
35 per cent off list. 

Steel Bars.—There is no improvement in the situation as 
regards the supply of steel bars, and some of the jobbers 
have no bars in stock and are not booking orders. One 
hardware jobber is quoting steel bars at 3.37c. However, a 


TWIN 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
St. PauL and MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 21, 1920 

JOBBERS are experiencing a steady increase in trade 

since their representatives have gone back to their 
work after the yearly conventions. There is no compari- 
son between the volume of trade this year and last as busi- 
ness is far ahead of last year’s records, both wholesale and 
retail trade. If factory production were anywhere normal 
the volume of trade right now would be as good as that 
experienced two or three months further along last year. 
The heaviest trade now is for finishing hardware and for 
woodworking mechanic’s tools. Goods for outdoor sports 
continue to sell extremely well as this is an ideal winter 
for skating, skiing, and tobogganing. The holiday trade 
practically exhausted the entire stock of both jobbers and 
dealers of this class of goods but reorders have put these 
stocks in good working condition again and a steady trade 
is being experienced in them. Automobile accessories for 
winter driving comfort continue to sell freely and dealers 
in this class of goods expect a very satisfactory increase 
in the amount of trade with the advent of the auto show. 
_ There seems to be very few price changes which have 
been put into effect during the past week. The factory 
change on wood screws has not yet affected the local quota- 
tions in this line of goods. There has been an increase on 
solder, stove pipe elbows, and weatherstrip, but on the 
whole prices are firm as last quoted. 

Axes.—There has been no change in prices of axes and 
sales both with jobbers and dealers are keeping up very 
well. Factories are very slow in shipping so stocks are 
somewhat depleted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, base 
Weights, $16.00 per doz.; double bit axes, base weights, $ 1.00 per 


loz.; Sager handled, single bit axes, $23.50 per doz.; Sager han- 
dled double bit axes, $23.50 per doz. ; 


Hiawatha boys’ axes, $14.00 
per doz 








\utomobile Accessories—A larger number of cars is be- 
ing driven than ever before regardless of snow or low tem- 
perature. This calls for winter auto accessories of all de- 
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local steel warehouse is making quotations ranging from 
4c. to 6c. 

Steel Goods.—The American Fork & Hoe Co. has notified 
the trade that prices will be advanced Feb. 2. No announce- 
ment of the advance has yet been made. Orders for hoes, 
forks, rakes, garden cultivators, etc., are being freely 
taken at present prices, retailers taking advantage of the 
opportunity to place orders before the advance. 

Steel Sheets.—Shipments of steel sheets from mills are 
still very slow, and jobbers have no stocks. When a carload 
is received it is immediately shipped out. Some of the job- 
bers are taking orders subject to their ability to fill and at 
the prices prevailing at time of shipment. The demand is 
heavy but for a great part unsatisfied. Prices are higher. 
While quotations are no longer on a uniform basis, the fol- 
lowing represents jobbers’ prices to-day for less than car- 
load shipments: 

Black sheets, No. 28, 6 
blue annealed, No. 10, 514 

Stoves.—Stove manufacturers sent out notices last week 
withdrawing all prices and advising the trade that they will 
name new prices as soon as present costs are figured out. 
This applies to all gas, coal and wood heating and cooking 
stoves. 

Stove Boards.—Stove boards are moving well at the recent 
20 per cent price advance. Retailers are placing orders 
quite freely to take care of their next fall trade. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—There is a very heavy demand 
for stove pipe and elbows, orders being taken at the recent 
price advance for shipment for the first half, many retailers 
apparently placing orders for June delivery in order to lay 
in a stock to last them through the season. 

Tacks.—Orders for tacks are being taken at the recent 
price advance. Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 

Jobbers now quote tacks as follows: Upholsterers’ tacks, 
6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 6-0z., 
17c. per lb.; carpet tacks, 6-oz., blued in bulk, 18c. per Ib.; 
cut tacks, No. 8, 4-lb. packages, 65c. 

Tire Chain.—The demand for tire chain is still unusually 
heavy, and jobbers are unable to get shipments fast enough 
to fill orders. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote Weed tire chain in lots up to 12 as follows, 


per set: 30 x 316, $4.32; 32 x 4, $5.25; 24 x 4, $6.02. 


CITIES 

scriptions. Radiator hood and engine covers, auto robes, 
grip warmers, exhaust heaters, are a few of the items that 
meet with ready sale. Tires, antiskid chains and- cross 
chains, are also good selling items this year, particularly 
because of the heavy snow this winter. 

Ash Sifters—The demand for ash sifters still continues 
to be fairly good with stocks in only fair condition as sales 
this year have been heavy along this line. Prices have not 
changed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wood, square, $3.00 per 
doz.; metallic, round, $4.50 per doz.; wood, barrel, $11.00 per doz. 





27¢ galvanized, No. 28, 7.50c. to S8e.; 
.; Wood's refined iron, 28-gauge, 6.42¢ 











Bolts.—The trade is beginning to increase along this line, 
especially the demand from shops and, factories. Inquiries 
for price and delivery are being made by this class of trade 
and orders are becoming more frequent. Mills are still ex- 
tremely slow in shipping. Price shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small size carriage 
bolts, 30 per cent; large size carriage bolts, 20 per cent 
machine bolts, 35 and 5 per cent; large machine bolts, 
per cent; stove bolts, 60 per cent and 65 per cent; lag screws, 
10 and 10 to 50 per cent; tire bolts, 45 per cent from standard 
list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Price changes in this line still con- 
tinue to come thick and fast. One of the leading hardware 
factories issued prices effective the first of the year only 
to withdraw them with the announcement that another ad- 
vance had taken place. Another large manufacturer has 
made repeated advances of 10 per cent and now it is under- 
stood another advance of approximately 25 per cent is to 
be put into effect. Everyone working along this line is 
frantically trying to bring their prices up to present market 
levels. After all this is said the fact that the consumer is 
still buying as freely as on a lower market indicates a re- 
markable ,business for the coming season. Building is go- 
ing to surpass any previous record for the first part of the 
year if the necessary materials can be obtained: 






Coal Hods.—Galvanized products in general are, it is 
understood, due for another advance and this item will 





i 
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probably be affected. Stocks are rather low in retailers’ 
hands as sales are beginning to diminish. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned, open, 17-in., 
$4.90 per doz. ; japanned, open, 18-in., $5.45 per doz.; japanned, 
funnel, 17-in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned, funnel, 18-in., $6.75 per 
doz.; galvanized open, 17-in., $7.50 per doz.; galvanized, open, 
18-in., $8.20 per doz.; galvanized, funnel, 17-in., $9.25 per doz. ; 
galvanized, funnel, 18-in., $10.00 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—There has 
been no further change since the last advance on this class 
of material and stocks are at a low point with the jobbers. 
Retail sales are still light although beginning to show some 
signs of increase. 

_ We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 28 gage, lap joint, S. B., 
o-in. eaves troughs, $6.30 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. conductor 
pipe, $6.42 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor elbows, $1.68 per doz. 

Files.—Files are selling more briskly. Factories are be- 
ginning to increase their volume of shipments. Shops and 
factories are putting in their supplies for the early season’s 
use and things are beginning to develop nicely. 

We quote from_local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside, 50-10% and 
indi ; Nicholson, 50 and 10%; Arcade files, 60% from standard 
ist. 

Galvanized Ware.—Manufacturers of this line of goods 
are warning that a price advance is going into effect very 
shortly. This is due to the fact that materials for the mak- 
ing of this class of goods are extremely scarce and hard to 
obtain. The demand is beginning to increase also. Local 
jobbing prices, however, show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard No. 1 galv. 
tubs, $11.20 per doz.; No. 2, $12.60 per doz.; No. 3, $14.70 per doz. 
Heavy galv. No. 1, tubs, $20.50 per doz.; No. 2, $22.00 per doz.; 
No. 3, $23.50 per doz. _ Standard 10-qt., galv. pails, $3.90 per doz. ; 
2-qt., $4.30 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.80 per doz. Stock pails, 16-qt., 
35 per doz. ; 18-qt.. $8.55 per doz. 

Glass Putty and Glazier Points.—Sales are fairly good 
in this line although very light. Jobbers’ stocks are very 
light, however, and new glass from the makers is very slow 
in coming in. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength “A” grade 
glass, 76 per cent; double strength “A” grade glass, 78 per cent. 
Commercial putty in bladders, $5.15 per cwt. 

Heaters.—The call for heaters shows a decided falling off 
in the past few weeks. Quotations show no change from 
those of last week. 

We quote | pom local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned polished steel, 
No. 15, $4.25 each; nickel polished steel, No. 016, $5.25 each; 
large japanned nic kel plated, $8.00 each. 

Lanterns.—Lanterns are still very much in demand al- 
though the call is far lighter than in the fall. No further 
advance in price has been made since the advance of last 
week. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Tubular, long globe 
lanterns, $11.75 per doz.; tubular shore globe lanterns, $11.75 per 
doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $16.00 per doz. 

Nails.—The nail situation is still at about the same point 
as a week ago. Jobbers’ stocks are extremely light and 
retailers have practically no stock at all in comparison with 
their usual amount. There is still a small supply drifting 
in from the independent mills, but the popular sizes and 
kinds are extremely scarce and are bringing a premium in 
the retail market. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails, 
$4.25 per keg base; coated wire nails, $4.00 per keg base. 

Paper.—Paper continues strong in price and some of the 
best selling items are still short in the local market. The 
demand has kept up extremely well this winter so far owing 
to the amount of building being done. 

We quote local jobbers’ stocks: MBarrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, 
$4.05 per ewt.; threaded felt. 500-ft. rolls, $1.85 per roll; Slater’s 
felt, $1.26 per roll; Barrett’s dry saturated felt, $1.79 per roll; 
red rosin sheathing. No. 30 and No. 35, $4.40 per cwt. deaden- 
ing felt, $5.65 per cwt.; Duplex plaster board, 500-ft. rolls, $4.7! 
per roll. 

Rope.—There is no change in the market on rope and 
price is still holding as on previous quotations. Stocks are 
somewhat light but the demand is comparatively light also. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Columbian Manila rope, 
26c. per lb. base; Columbian sisal rope, 20c. per lb. base, 

Sand Paper.—Paper is still at the former price quoted 
but the volume of business is slowly growing in this line. 
The local factories manufacturing this line of goods have 
not as yet caught up on their orders and the new business 
will put them at a point where they will be even farther 
behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade, No. 1 sand 
paper, $6.00 per ream; second grade, No. 1 sand paper, $5.40 per 
ream; Garnet, No. 1 sand paper, $15.00 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—The market on sash cord has not changed 
since last auotation, but sales are still continuing extremely 
good for this season of the year. Stocks are at a low point 


Hardware Age 


and mills are said to be refusing new business for some 
time ahead. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Solid cotton sash cord, 
No. 8, 1.05 per lb. base; cheaper cotton sash cord, No. 8, 
75e. per lb. base; No. § Silver Lake sash cord, $1.10 per lb. base; 
Samson's Spot sash cord, $1.12 per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—Sash weights are still very scarce in the 
local market and some of the demand is still being supplied 
from other foundries outside of the city. Price shows no 
change from last week’s quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
regular sizes, $3.00 to $3.25 per cwt. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—There has been no advance on 
this class of goods even with the lighter demand at this 
season of the year. Stocks are in fair condition and are 
heavy enough to meet any demand at present. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Blued, uniform 28-gage, 
6-in. stove pipe, knocked down, i7c. per joint; common. iruu, 
corrugated, 6-in. elbows, $1.90 per doz.; adjustable charcoal iron, 
6-in., $2.40 per doz.; cast iron, wood handle, 6-in. dampers, $1.56 
per doz.; cast iron, coil handle, 6-in. dampers, $1.40 per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Sales are much lighter than in the fall 
and prices are holding as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Crystallized, wood back, 
20 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, $21.20 per doz.; 26 x 36, $30.50 
per doz. 

Steel Sheets.—Steel sheets are extremely scarce and hard 
to obtain. Mills are making practically no shipments and 
local stocks are practically depleted. Prices show no fur- 
ther changes since last week’s advance. 


We quote from local Jobbers’ stocks: 28-gage, galvanized steel 
sheets, $7.85 per cwt. base; 28-gage, black steel sheets, $6.35 per 
cwt. base. 


Cast iron sash weights 


Screws.—The manufacturer’s advance on screws does not 
appear yet in the local market. Some screws are being re- 
ceived from the mills, although shipments are extremely 
light as yet. Retail sales also are not particularly heavy. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head, bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent; round head, blued screws, 72% per cent; 
flat head, japanned, 67% per cent; flat head, brass screws, 60 per 
cent; round head, brass screws, 6744 per cent; iron machine 
screws, 72 per cent; brass machine screws, 50 per cent; cap 
screws, 50 per cent; set screws, 50 per cent and 10 per cent from 
standard list. 

Solder—Solder has advanced another cent per pound with 
sales showing a slight increase over the past few weeks. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Half and half solder, 
43c. per Ib. 

Steel Game Traps.—The call for steel game traps is still 
very good with stocks apparently in condition to meet any 
demand. Prices are holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Victor, No. 0, $1.40 per 
doz.; Victor No. 1, $1.65 per doz; Victor No. 144, $2.48 per doz. ; 
Victor No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; Newhouse No. 0, $3.09 per doz. ; 
Newhouse No. 1, $3.63 per doz.; Newhouse No. 14, $5.44 per doz. 
Newhouse No. 2, $8.04 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—The heavy snow of this year, which al- 
mast equals that of three years ago, has created a very 
good demand for snow shovels, snow pushers, and cleaners 
and goods of this description. Sales in both retail and job- 
bers’ lines have kept up extremely well all winter long. 
Dealers have had to replenish their stocks repeatedly, many 
o fthem having gauged their requirements by last winter’s 
purchases. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wood, straight handle, 
$4.95 per doz.; steel blade, straight handle, $6.84 per doz.; gal- 
vanized, steel blade, D-handle, $13.20 per doz.; sidewalk scrapers, 
Kohler’s steel, $4.10 per doz. 





Stove Shovels.—The shovels still continue to move fairly 
good. There is no change showing in price. Stocks are 
still well assorted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned, 15-in. scoop, 
60c. per doz.; japanned, round handle, 16-in., 90c. per doz.; ja- 
panned, long handle, 23-in., $1.35 per doz. 

Tacks.—Since the change noted a week ago there has 
been no further change in local quotation on tacks. Sales 
are beginning to improve both with dealers and jobbers. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 6-oz. cut tacks, 90c. per 
doz. pkgs. ; 6-oz. bill posters’ tacks, in 5-lb. boxes, 22%4c. per |b 

Tin Plate—There has been no change in the tin plate 
market in price and goods coming through from the factory. 
Sales are still light also from jobber to dealer. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Furnace coke, I.C.1.., 
20 x 28 tin, $17.65; I.C., 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating roofing tin, $17 

Weather Strips.—Following the advance made by cp 
mills weather strip has advanced in the local market. Sal« 
are much lighter than in the fall, although there is a fa! rly 
good demand on this class of material. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: %-in. and %-in. wood 
and felt weather strip, $2.25 per 100 ft.; 1-in. wood and 
weather strip, $2.40 per 100 ft. 
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January 29, 1920 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

MINNEAPOLIS and St. PAUL, Jan. 23, 1920 
see is still the light season on paints and paint mate- 
rials as very little work can be done with the cold 
weather and snow still with us. Interior work and miscel- 
laneous refinishing is all that can be accomplished. Prices 
have been particularly staple the last week, with no changes 

whatever in any of the items carrying quotations below. 

Mixed Paint.—Mixed paint is still selling very slowly and 
in the smaller sized packages. Small package goods of 
other kinds are moving slowly in comparison to the earlier 
fall trade. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks: First grade house paint, 
$3.60 per gal.; second grade house paint, $2.30 per gal. 

White Lead.—There: has been no further change in the 
price of white lead and sales are extremely light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead, in 100-Ib. 
kegs at 14%c. per Ilb., with the usual differentials for size of 
package and quantity. 

Turpentine.—For the first time in many weeks there is no 
change whatever in the price of turpentine. Last week’s 
quotation is still good. Sales are very light with stocks 
in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine, in barrel 
lots, a per gal. Last minute report advances price to $2.08 
per gal. 

Shellae.—Shellac is still selling very slowly and in small 
quantities to the customer. There has been no change in 
the price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White shellac, 4 lbs. to 
the gallon, $2.50 per gal.; orange shellac, 4 Ibs. to the gallon, 
$5.25 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil is holding very steady in price 
with sales at a low point. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil, in bar- 
-_ lots, $1.90 per gal.; raw linseed oil, in barrel lots, $1.88 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—The call for denatured alcohol is 
still very strong with prices holding steady as last quoted. 
Stocks are in good shape to meet any present demand. 





Paint material prices as quoted 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Cobalt, Oxide..... ®@ Ib. 1.60@1.65 

Sines — ~ Oils— NT eo gies ® 100 Ib. 
i bey eromed 7a@— Commercial .........-. 1.15@1.20 
City, fve-bbl. lots... 1.80@— Ex. Gilders 112... 111:30@1.40 


Out-of-town, five-bbl. 
lots and over........ 1.77@— Putty Commercial— 
Boiled, 2¢ @ gal. advance on Commercial, 120 Ib. 

Raw, OY vs ceanvecucacave 2.75@— 

Lard, prime, winter, edible in Pure, t 

’ ’ >, tubs 
bbls. oose ee $2.258Q— : 
, per gal $2.25@ In 1 Ib. to 5 Ib. tins. 


6.00 @7.35 
Cotton seed, Crude a 





f.o.b mill .........$19.20@— Spirits Turpentine— 
Yellow Summer @ gal. 
3 rime, bb]. .......- 21.00@— In Machine bbls........ 1.94@ 
Tallow, Acidless, car 
ce RE Arce nominal Gum Shellac— 
Menhaden @ Ib 
Northern Crude ........ nominal DiemenG Fc cccsctvccese nominal 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- Fine GH. o ccc cenvende nominal 
WEF cccccscccccocre 95@— . ange ine 
Light Presed......... Sess SRE ++ 9500x008 ease 
Yellow Bleached...... 1.20@— se GRMN SF 50 KR SKS acne! 
White Bleached = Button ....eeeeeeeeeee 1.65@1.70 
P Ww 7 - . . secon 1.22@— oe ar ee nominal 
ocoann ‘eylon 0- a : " >= 
mestic, bbi. per 1b...19%@— r. My. scevarinen snewas 1.60@ 1 65 
Cochin Imported, spot...... nominal Ve  QDicwecdstatvdanewes nominal 
_Domestic, ered eee cok 20%— Colors in Oil— 
Cod, Domestic, Prime...... nominal ® Ib. 
Newfoundland, in bbl...1.12@1.14 Black, Lamp ..-----++++ 40@45 
Corn, Refined, bbl., 100 Black, Coach, Japan... 28@40 
It Cerasecsesc ccna Black. in oll........-+-- 2@36 
Porpoise wee ‘buwakoaese 1.244@— Drop Black ....- ooees 82@36 
Olive denatured........... nominal Blue, Chinese ........ 1.00@1.10 
Neatsfoot, Prime....... 1.75@— Blue, Prussian ....... 1.00@1.10 
Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib., Blue, Ultramarine ..... 40@50 
17% @18" French Ochre 18@22% 
Soya Bean, bbl., Ib...... 18% @19 : alli eras on 
a6 , 1@ Green, Chrome, Pure... TO0@75 
Miscellaneous— Green, Paris ....02--.¢% 60 @75 
a Novak — FWeMtee BES casccsccias 35@39 
‘ite, Foreign, One * 
DB tom ...ccccccccccee nominal SEED TOE 905 45455 a 
Domestic, prime, Sienna Burnt ........- 30@32 
waite floated, : Umber, Raw ......+++- 28@30 
om color, in bags. - -30.00@31.00 Umber, Burnt ........ 28@30 
S OP sieve see e+21.00@24.00 Chrome Yellow ........ 38@45 
Chalk, English .....#@ ton nominal White and Red Lead, 
FORGED sccccccece @ ton nominal &e— 
China, Clay, Imported, Cents ®@ Ib. 
kL PRPS 18.00 @23.50 


Lead, American White 
Dry 


Domestic ...... - 8.50@20.00 
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We quote from local jobbers stocks: Denatured alcohol, in 
barrel lots, 80c. per gal., net. 

Steel Wool.—Steel wool, since the last advance, shows no 
further change. Prices are considerably higher than they 
have ever been before, but it is reported that the makers of 
this product are far behind on their orders and are unable 
to obtain sufficient quantity of the raw material from which 
steel wool is made to enable them to catch up on their 
schedules. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks: No. 00 steel wool, in 1-Ib. 
packages, $1.56 per lb.; No. 0 steel wool, in 1-lb. packages, 96c. 
per lb.; No, 1 steel wool, in 1lb. packages, 70c. per Ib. 


Cleveland Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 


Cleveland, Jan. 26 

HE local paint market is fairly active. Retailers are 

placing orders for paints and varnishes for their spring 
requirements, covering deliveries until April 1. Dealers are 
being urged to stock up, as manufacturers now are crowded 
with orders and deliveries are likely to be slow. Automobile 
paints are now moving fairly well for spring delivery. 

Jobbers quote best grades of mixed paints at $4 per gal. 
for colors and $4.25 for white. 

Linseed Oil.—The linseed oil market is very firm. Re- 
tailers are starting to place orders for spring delivery, but 
some manufacturers will accept only current orders. The 
price is unchanged but it is said that an advance is not 
improbable. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at $2.05 for raw oil and $2.07 
for boiled oil. 

Turpentine.—The turpentine market is quiet but the price 
continues to advance, having gone up l6c. since our last 
report. 

Jobbers quote turpentine at 2.18c. per gal. in bbl. lots. 

White Lead.—There is a fair demand for white lead for 
spring shipment, and prices are unchanged although an- 
other advance is predicted. 

Jobbers quote best quality of white lead at 14%6c. per lb. 
base in 100-lb. kegs. 


in New York January 29, 1920 


In Oil White, less than Carmine, No. 40, bulk. ..5.20@5.50 





500 Ib., per 100 Ib. .14.50@— Green, Chrome, ordinary 

500 lb. up to 2000 lb., per 7@15 
WOO TR. ccc ececceves 13.05@— Green, Chrome, Light... ..37@50 

2000 Ib. up to 10,000 Ib. per SE ackeunesanwes 40@50 
DCE ok + ahastaaed 12.73@— Metallic Paint, @ ton 

10.000 up to 30,000 Ib., per Brown ........+.--32.00@36.00 
 ¢ rae 12.27@— Mee ccceccccvses sc OOS 


Carload, minimum, 15 tons, 
per 100 ID. .....+. 12.14@— 


Litharge, American, powdered, 


Ochre, Medium, ®@ ton.30.00@40.00 
American Golden, @ Ib. .nominal 
Foreign, Golden, % Ib...nominal 





Steel Kegs, per 100 Ib DM icwewestsecexaccs 5@6% 
14.50@— Orange, Mineral English, 
500 Ib. up to 2000 1b.13.05@— nominal 
2000 Ib. up to 10,000 Ib WE Su accwavawea . nominal 
12.73@— American ......-. 14% @15% 
10,000 Ib. up to 30,000 Ib Red, Indian 
per 100 ID.....-. .12.27@— American, @ 100 Ib....14@16 
Carload, minimum, 15 tons Oe. eee eee 22@30 
12.14@— ted, Venetian, @ 100 Ib.24%@ 
Zine, Dry— ee Faeee ceedceunee 19@20 
ted Seal (French proc.) Sienna, Italian, burnt 
9% @OT% and powdered 5%@ 9 
Green Sl, (French proc.) Burnt+ lump ...... 4 @ 6 
; 104 @107% Italian, Raw, pow- 
White Sl. (French proc.) GO diseweexcated 6% @12 
11% @11% Pee —_ oka 4 
American Process Americas, Raw -..-.---24@ 8 
5 p. ec. lead sulphate 8% @9% American, Burnt and pow 
10 p. ec. lead sulphate. .8% @8% GeEOd 2 ncccccces -.2%@ 4 
20 p. ec. lead sulphate. .S%@8% Tale, French ‘wa nominal 
35 pc. lead sulphate. .8% @8% American, per ton.$20.00@40.00 
Italian tickseenanion nominal 
Dry Colors— P Ib Terra Alba, 
Black, Carbon Gas....... 12 @25 yall 2 a ee 
ENglisi coe Oot ) ming 
Black, Bone powdered.... 5%@12 ‘ —— a a o>. ee 
a American, # 10¢ . No 
Black, Drop ..ccccccccce 5% @15 stdin , ten == 
Black, Lamp .«.-..-- 2-15 @45 American, #@, 100 Ib. No. 2, 
jlack, Ivory ~e---16 @30 - 1.00@— 
Mineral Blacks, # ton Umber, ‘Turkey, Burnt 
35.00@45.00 and Powdered .....5 @ 6% 
Dies. Geleettet: ccc cccewss 12@25 Raw and powdered......nominal 
Pine, Chinese ..... ee 80@85 Burnt, American..... 3%@ 4 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic Raw lumps ...-nominal 
80@85 ROW coccneun --+-3 @3% 
Blue, Prussian, Foreign. ...nominal Yellow. Chrome, Pure....26@28 


Blue, Soluble ..... ...-85@90 
Blue, Ultramarine. bbl. .15@50 
Brown, Spanish, high 


Oxide Red, Domestic, 
copperas in casks....12@16 


grades, per ton......24.00@— Vermilion, Quick Silver 
jrown, Spanish, low er ee 1.40@— 
BFAGER oc ccc ccc cees 16.00@— CHG oct encccicccuns nominal 


Publicity for the Retailer 





Effective 4-Inch Ads—Novel Memorandum Ad—Attractive Page from 
Store Paper 


By Burt J. PARIS 


The Lesson of Local Fires 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 
ROUBLE at a distance doesn’t make much of an 
impression on most of us as far as taking precau- 
tion is concerned. But when it draws near, safety looms 
up as an important consideration. 

Many residents of Northampton, Mass., who had been 
putting off the purchase of some kind of a fire extin- 
guisher, were no doubt moved to action by this ad of the 
Foster-Farrar Company, which tied up to a local fire 
in issuing the warning note. 

It seems to us that the best way to advertise your 
line of fire extinguishers is to tie up to local fires. The 
field for the sale.of these extinguishers is hardly 
scratched and advertising along the lines suggested 
above will be productive of gratifying results. 

There is a great satisfaction in selling fire extin- 
guishers, too. In addition to the profit, which is good, 
you know that each sale may sometime be the means of 


An ad like this sells fire extinguishers 





The Fire at Laurel Park 


would not have spread if there had been 
plenty of Fire Extinguishers on hand. We 
have 

Pyrens, Fire Gun and Underwriters 

Fire Extinguishers 

With one of these extinguishers in your 
home the danger of fireis greatly lessened, 
Let us give you price on one of these today. 





FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


felephone 11 163 Maia Street, 
Open Saturday Eventrg Opposite Drape: Hotes 











this idea of the Foster-Farrar Company. 


Therefore, get busy and follow out 
Watch your 


saving human life. 


local fire record. 
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This ad was prepared by W. W. Darby, advertising 
manager for the firm. 





Why TakeChances of Having 


Influenza 


when a Corbin Door Check will keep your 
doors closed? 


The draft from a carelessly left open 
door can easily cause a bad cold and influenza 
at this season of the year. There is no need of 
he ving the doors left open. 


A Corbin Door Check will close the door 
quickly, easily and noiselessly. 


A Check for every door. 


-FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 











The door check as an aid to health 


Door Checks and Influenza 

No. 2 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 
WITH thousands of cases of influenza in Chicago 

and sporadic outbreaks elsewhere, it behooves 
everyone to take precautions against this epidemic. 
Drafts are admittedly one of the contributory causes 
of colds which develop into the “flu” and the door check 
is certainly a safeguard against drafts from doors care- 
lessly left open, the first indication of which is too often 
a sneeze. 

This ad, sent us by W. W. Darby, advertising man- 
ager for the Foster-Farrar Company, Northampton, 
Mass., is well worded and presents the case for door 
checks in a very convincing manner. 
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The.copy also brings out the point that the door check 
does away with noise incident to closing doors in the 
ordinary way by hand. 


Something Rather Unique 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 

Wm. Ludlum, the adman for The Howard hardware 
store in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is pastmaster of the art of 
working up original ideas. Here’s one he used at holi- 
b. day time and we are reproducing it because the idea 


q of the memorandum space is so decidedly original and 
a because the idea is susceptible of being used in other 
; yays. 


We’ve had reminder and memo ads which listed ar- 
ticles and provided a space for checking, but here is 





—————_—ESSSES= 


Mr. Ruler of the Household 


We Mean YOU Little Boy 








Write m the blank spaee below a list o: the good 
things you want Santa Claus to give you this Christmas 
and then hand it to father or mother to drop in the mail 
box. 























Just As a Reminder 


WE SELL 
Gilbert. Toys, Flexible Flyers, Spalding’s Skates, B. B 


Roller Skates, Skis, Stilts, Sweaters, Pocket Knives, Flash 
Lights, Tool Chests and lots of othen nice things. 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR. YOU 











A unique memo ad 


the opportunity to use a reminder ad in a different way. 
| An opening talk could be used suggesting in a genera! 
3 way seasonable needs and then putting it up to the 
reader to make a pencil memo of her individual hard- 
ware needs to serve as a definite reminder the next time 
she visited the hardware store. Most women use memos 
of some sort for their shopping tours, and it would be 
3 a very interesting advertising experiment to see how 
many of these memo ads were brought in the store. 

















Next Week 
Spring Buying Number 











Queen City Hardware News 

No. 4 (8 in. x 11 in.) 

ERE is a page from the Queen City Hardware 

News, the live store paper published by C. Y. 
Schelly & Bro., Allentown, Pa. One of the features of 
this paper is the wealth of illustrations used. The 
Schelly firm make use of a hardware cut and copy serv- 
ice, and this, united with their own individual efforts, 
enables them to keep their publication up to a high 
standard of general interest. 

Read over the editorial in the first column and then 
read the unique items in the second column and you'll 
understand why the Queen City News is carefully read 
by those who receive it. 

Note the identifying firm name blocks at each page 
corner. 


Christmas Publicity 

We have received clippings of hardware Christmas 
publicity from nearly every State in the Union. While, 
of course, the time is past when a discussion of this 
advertising would be profitable, the ideas represented 
are so worthy that we are holding all the matter for 
use this year at a time when the ideas presented may 
be made use of. 


A page from a live store paper 


> 
CB% borers YOUR INTERESTS 
Specity SCHELLY'S 


The Queen City hardwar2 News 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 















Managing Editor 8. B. Fackenthall 
Associate Editor—M. R. Erschen 
ADVERTISING BATES UPON REQUEST 
Forms close 10th of preceding month 








you've for 
at this Store to say “Howdy.” 


Vol it JANUARY, 1920 Net an Ye necessary reeds of 
in ot 





TWAS SAID: — 











k, Be 
You see, T. O 
rural districts some 


I'm going to get a nice 
Vl have a cozy little home, well cook 
@¢ meals, my slippers ready for me 
when | get home at night, my pipe 
always handy d peace and 











y 
cutting bange being @ 
nat we understang 






MAKE A HABIT OF READING AO 
VERTISEMENTS. They are publisned 
lor YOU 





round © styles. 
LAST BUT NOT LEAST, now about 
ose Weatherstripa? 


We'll try to do vetter next month 
Won't you give us your opinion of 
O1CK'S Column 
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Hardware Age 


Coming Conventions and Hardware Exhibits 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
Jan. 27, 28, 29, 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Atheneum Hall, Indianapolis, Jan. 27, 28, 29, 
30, 1920. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louisville, 
Jan. 27, 28, 29, 30, 1920. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Wheeling, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 1920. John H. Morgan, secre- 
tary, Morgantown. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Lincoln, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. G. H. Dietz, 
secretary, 202 Hall Hardware Block, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Feb. 
4, 5, 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBIT at Grand Rapids, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1920. 
Headquarters, Hotel Pantlind. Exhibit at the Furniture 
Exhibition Building. A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Kar] S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Des Moines. Auditorium, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 18, 
1920. A. R. Sale, secretary, Hardware Building, Mason 
City. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. Sharon E. Jones, secre- 
tary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Municipal Auditorium, Grand Forks, 
Feb. 11, 12, 18, 1920. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. 
Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, St. 
Joseph Auditorium, St. Joseph, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Syracuse, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1920. 
Headquarters, Onondaga Hotel. Exhibition, State Armory, 
Jefferson Street. John B. Foley, secretary, 607 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1920. H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 1920. 
Hotel headquarters, Palace Hotel. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. Carson, sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee State Associations, Convention and Exhibition, At- 


lanta, Ga., May 4, 5, 6, 7, 1920. Walter Harlan, secretary. 
treasurer, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim. John Donnan, secretary, Richmond, 
Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 12, 18, 14, 19209, 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. Mitchell, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Greenville, S. C., May 11, 12, 18, 14, 1920, 
Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. T. W. Dixon, secretary. 
treasurer, Charlotte, S. C. 


Oklahoma President 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 14, 1920. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

Dear Sir—lI noticed in the account of the meeting of 
the Oklahoma Hardware Association, in a recent issue 
of HARDWARE AGE, there was no mention made of who 
was elected as president for the year 1920, so I write to 
give you the information that J. R. Smith, president 
and general manager of the Shankle-Smith Hardware 
Co., Holdenville, Okla., is the president of the Oklahoma 
Hardware Association for this year. , 

He was a banker who has given up the banking busi- 
ness for the hardware business and made a success of 
what looked like a mighty hard proposition. He, as 
well as myself, will greatly appreciate any write-up 
you might feel inclined to give him in HARDWARE AGE, 
also any assistance you may give him in making this 
the greatest and best year for the Oklahoma Hardware 
Association. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE W. CORLETT. 


Merchandising Fair 


LABORATE plans are being made for the-big merchan- 
dising fair which will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, February 9 to 14 inclusive. Up 
to date nearly 250 manufacturers of different lines of mer- 
chandise have signified their intentions of exhibiting, and 
the fair promises to be the biggest event of this kind that 


_has ever been held anywhere in the world. 


Hardware and toys will occupy a prominent part in this 
big business event as the eighth floor of the building at the 
present time is the home of the permanent hardware ex- 
hibit and while the fair is going on, in several hotels and 
buildings in the toy district the annual toy fair will be in 
progress. Also many of the hardware and toy manufac- 
turers of the country will have displays and booth space at 
the fair itself. This week in New York presents a won- 
derful opportunity for buyers from out of town. 


W. M. Dillon Dead 


W. M. Dillon, president of the Northwestern Barb Wire 
Co., died at his home in Sterling, Ill., recently, following an 
illness of three months. He was seventy-seven years of 
age; born in Zanesville, Ohio, July 2, 1842, and a veteran 
of the Civil War. 

Mr. Dillon started the manufacture of barb wire in 1878, 
organizing the Northwestern Barb Wire Co. In 1892 he 
organized with J. Wool Griswold of Troy, N. Y., the Dillon- 
Griswold Wire Co., and was president of the company until 
1902.. From that time until 1912 he continued as president 
of the Northwestern Barb Wire Co. He then purchased the 
Dillon-Griswold plant, combining both companies under the 
name of the Northwestern Barb Wire Co., of which he was 
president up to the time of his death. Mr. Dillon was one 0 
the pioneers in the barb wire industry. 
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WHETHER it be a dainty 
| cabinet lid, massive portal 
BEBE) or just plain door—there 
is a McKinney hinge or butt of 
proper beauty and design to fit. 


The name “McKinney” on a 
hinge or butt stamps it as a standard 
product—worthy to blend artistic- 
ally with the most elaborate archi- 
tectural design and to perform the 
most sturdy tasks, 


For fifty years McKinney hinges 
and butts have filled every hinge 
need. Effectively and silently they 
have served without sagging or 


True Craftsmanship 





They have stood the test 


repairs, 


of years and won! 


Your facilities for designing or 
building are hardly complete with- 
out the McKinney catalog. You 
will find it a valuable reference in 
meeting standard hinge needs and 
matching artistic plans. 


See that this illustrated book 
finds a place within easy arm’s reach! 
A request for your copy will be 
answered by return mail without the 
slightest obligation on your part. 


Hinge consideration 7s important ! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door- 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 





Export Representation 
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—another link in. the big campaign! 


This advertisement is appearing 
in the current issues of Architects’ 
and Builders’ publications. Aimed 
directly at a big class of buyers, it 
gives your customers an appreci- 
ation of McKinney Products. 


Otheradvertisements are appear- 
ing in the general magazines. In 
all more than 3,000,000 persons are 





learning more about McKinney 
Hinges and Butts, garage and farm 
building door-hardware and fur- 
niture hardware. Tie your store up 
tight to this national advertising 
campaign. 


Talk McKinney! Make sure 
you are recognized as local head- 
quarters for McKinney Products. 

















Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Tomahawk Scoot 


The Tomahawk Scoot, manufac- 
tured by the Tomahawk Toy Com- 
pany, Tomahawk, Wis., is shown here- 
with. It is described by the manu- 
facturers as being full of peculiar 
features. In describing it they say: 

“It’s a two wheeler with roller 
bearings and it runs like a scared dog. 

“It is easily balanced by the rider 
because the wheels are 1% inches 
thick. They are made of hard wood 
in two sections with the grain of the 
wood glued crosswise with waterproof 
glue. 

“This construction takes the wear 
on end grain of the wood, and the 
wheels will not get out of round or 
oblong in shape. They are durable 
and are not noisy on the sidewalks. 


Tomahawk Scoot 


“The Tomahawk Scoot has a flexible 
steering connection which, unlike a 
swivel steering connection, does not 
have to be held with a constantly firm 
grip to prevent a spill. 

“Tt goes straight ahead unless di- 
verted or turned by the rider, and it 
may be ridden with hands off by an 
expert. 





“Weight is three pounds.” 

William H. Bush, Jr., 11 Warren 
Street, New York, is the Eastern 
representative of the Tomahawk Com- 
pany. 


New Rotary Safety Razor 


A new rotary safety razor has 
recently been placed on the market by 
the Collins Rotary Safety Razor Com- 
pany, 519 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., which is purely a 
mechanical device. In the bowl or 
lower left part of the razor has been 
installed a spring motor, driven by a 
six and a half-foot clock spring, the 
speed of which is controlled by a gov- 
ernor. The motor will run_ five 
minutes after one winding. It is 
wound similar to a_ stem-winding 
watch. 

The blade is round, sits on a spindle 
and is propelled at a speed of forty 
revolutions per minute by the spring 
motor. Materials used in the con- 
struction of this product are said to 
be of the best procurable. The major 
part of the motor and mechanism is 
made of brass and bronze. As this 
razor is made in various finishes and 
in precious metals, the base material 
of the motor bow! is guaranteed to be 
water tight. 

The working principle of this 
unique razor is as follows: The 
mechanism revolves the blade, which 
is countersunk in its guard, at a 
steady even rate which can be regu- 
lated as to speed at will. You start 
the blade revolving by pushing a slide 
in the upper part of the handle, and 
stop it in the same manner. This slide 
is directly under the thumb when the 
razor is in a shaving position. 

It is claimed that although the 
mechanism operates the razor for five 
to six minutes the average time re- 
quired for a shave with the Collins 
razor is about two minutes. One 
winding, therefore, should do for 
three shaves. The blade is circular, 
finely edged all around. The manu- 
facturers claim that they have spared 
no expense in securing the best ma- 
terial possible as well as in the work 
of tempering and edging the blades. 
As a result they have secured what 
they term a sun burst blade. 
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The foremost virtue claimed for 
this razor is that circular cutting is 
faster, smoother and more efficient. It 
is claimed that factories everywhere 





New Rotary Safety Razor 


have discarded the cross cutting and 
draw cutting principles in favor of 
circular cutting methods. The idea is 
here applied to the safety razor. 


Columbia Horn White Hard- 
wood Planes 


Planes of this type were formerly 
imported from Vienna on an extensive 
scale and were known under the name 
of the “Austrian planes.” They are 
now being manufactured in this coun- 
try by the Columbia Wood Tool Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., 157-159 
East 128th Street, New York. 

These plans are obtainable in vari- 
ous styles and sizes, such as smooth 
planes, with and without horn, joint- 








Columbia Horn White Hardwood Plane 


ers, jack and shipbuilding planes, all 
with double irons, scrub planes, horn 
smooth planes, tooth and square rab- 
bet planes with single irons and also 
toy smooth and skew rabbet planes 
and beads. 

These planes are guaranteed by the 
manufacturers as to material and 
workmanship. 
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TELLS YOU THINGS YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 


Contains valuable suggestions about 


doorways and other matters of personal in- 








terest to hardware merchants, builders, 
architects and manufacturers. Cuircula- 
tion 44,000. Published monthly by the 


Richards Wilcox Manufacturing (0. 


Aurora, ILLINo!1s ,U.S.A. 





Subscription free 





If you are interested in any way in the 


construction of doorways and do not now 





receive our house organ, we will send it to 


you regularly, upon request. 


The well-known Richards-Wilcox pho- 








tographic monthly calendar is included 


with each issue of “DooR Ways.” 
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Lawco White Radiator 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is the manufacturer of 


the Lawco White Radiator shown" 


herewith. These radiators are inter- 
changeable and are made in various 
models to fit practically any model of 
‘Ford car made. 

It is constructed so that for every 
column of water there is a column of 
air. It provides ample air space to 
allow for a current sufficient to cool 
this volume of water. It also has 
double the amount of water in contact 
with the air currents and double the 
amount of radiating surface. The 
core is made of the finest ductile soft 
brass with all joints floated in high 
grade solder. It is flexible yet rugged. 





Lawco White Radiator 


It is built on the principle that the 
function of a radiator is not to heat 
a given volume of air, but to cool a 
given quantity of water. The air 
passed through so rapidly and so free- 
ly because of the wide mouth horizon- 
tal air spaces that a cool volume is 
ever in contact with the heated walls 
of the water cells. 

It is also claimed for this radiator 
that it is not affected by freezing, as 
the vertical air spaces between the 
tubes allow sufficient expansion to 
help prevent bursting when the water 
freezes. There are four thicknesses 
of metal both in the front and rear. 





Certainly you ought to 
This 1s 
your golden opportunity 


sell accessories! 











New Double Worm Drive 
Principle Applied to 
Lifting Jacks 


A new application of the worm 
drive principle is being made by the 
Iron City Products Company, 7501- 
7511 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in their line of Rees Double Worm 
Drive Lifting Jacks. In these jacks, 
instead of there being a single worm 
gear pinioned to a lifting bar, there is 
employed the “double worm” principle, 
in which a right hand and a left 
hand worm are cut on the worm shaft 
which meshes the right and left hand 
worm gears. These gears carry heavy 
pinions between, which the lifting bar, 
having a double set of teeth on either 
side, is raised or lowered by the dou- 
ble action of the component sets of 
gearing, with extremely small effort 
and without loss of friction due to 
unbalanced thrusts on the worm shaft 
or lifting bar. 

Simplicity and strength mark the 
construction of the Rees Jacks. There 
are only four working parts in the 
lifting mechanism, all of rugged pro- 
portions—no small parts to get out 
of order. 

A number of different sizes of vari- 


ous capacities, and for various partic- 


ular uses, are made, but the illus- 
trations shown of the automobile 
model, equipped with a detachable and 
compact folding handle, on the one 
hand, and the 10-ton general purpose 
jack, on the other hand, will serve to 
show the versatility of the application 
of the Rees Jack to various purposes. 
There are other models, which are 
particularly adapted to truck use, 
railway car repair, machine shop, 
journal and inspection jacks, etc. 
All Rees Double Worm Drive Jacks 
are safe, powerful and convenient to 
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operate, and represent a very high 
class tool that is bound to be appre- 
ciated by the discriminating trade. 


Klaxon Five for Fords 


A new Klaxon horn has been placed 
on the market by the Klaxon Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., known as the 
Klaxon 5, Ford type. It is a motor 
driven safety signal for Fords, and is 
finished in all black enamel. It can 
be simply installed on Fords, that are 
equipped with self-starters. The 
directions for installing are given as 
follows: ; 

Disconnect present horn. Place a 
washer under nut on bolt which passes 
through steering-column flange and 
tighten. 

Remove center cylinder head screw 
on left hand side of engine, pass it 
through large hole in horn bracket, 

















Klaxon Five 


hold bracket firmly against engine, 
tighten securely. 

Cut off brass terminal on black horn 
wire and scrape off one and one-half 
inches of insulation; also remove the 
same amount from the short piece 
supplied with the Klaxon. Twist 
both securely together and tape joint. 
Change the black wire leading to the 
push button from its original position 
to the second terminal on terminal 
block on dash, being careful to tighten 
the screws securely. 

The Klaxon should sound loud 
and clear; if it does not, inspect all 
wiring connections and make sure 
that the battery is fully charged. 
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Spark Plugs 


| GIANT TYPE 


Replacing the lock nut and upper gasket commonly used, a flexible assembly is 
achieved in HERCULES construction through the use of a SPECIAL SPRING 
GLAND which is held in place by an outer housing and all rigid contact between 
porcelain and metal parts is eliminated. 

This construction not only holds the plug compression tight and maintains perfect 

alignment, but the sliding spring action of the gland absorbs shock or strain and Note the Spring 
heat expansion, which is the cause of the majority of porcelain breakage. Gland Construction 


FURNISHED IN ALL STANDARD AND SPECIAL SIZES 








% S. A. E. % STAND. % EXTEN, ee 

(A. L. - ie % EXTEN. Will give maximum Highly recommended FORD SPECIAL 

iall recommended For cars requiring efficiency and service for old model Fords % inch long boty. 

‘or "Eeatling, Chal- a F and Overland and all The long shell above 

mers, Hudson, Mar- oe See rie ot a am _ oe Reo models, both the thread eliminates 

mon, Maxwell, Pack- as Buick, Olds, Inter- Studebaker, Ford, pleasure and commer- the need for socket 
state, Dodge, etc. Overland and Regal. cial. wrench. 


ard, Paige and others. 


“STRICTLY A QUALITY PRODUCT” 





METRIC 





TRACTOR % EXTEN, LONG ™% S. A. E. LONG Standard for practi- PORCELAIN 
™% inch pipe thread A special type with —. we 2 2 eally all foreign cars, Porcelain assembled, 
Tractor Special, made long body above and A special type for use also old model of for all regular and ex- 
extreme oversize for below threads for such in cars with sleeve Amplex, Packard, tension type plugs 
use in high-powered ears as the Oakland, valve or deep port Pierce, Simplex and Indicate style of plug 
motors. White 4-cylinder. when ordering 


tractor motors. Oldsmobile, etc. 


Eclipse Manufacturing Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 

















IRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Morton Hardware Company, Inc., 


has increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 


EMPRESS, CANADA.—N. D. Storey has been succeeded by 





















N. D. Empress. 

ERSKINE, CANADA.—A, E. Michael has taken over the stock of 
J. C. Turnbull. 

LANARK, CANADA.—N. M. Lee has bought the stock of Mrs. 
Peter White. : 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Ludwig Krenz has commenced business 
at 544 Main Street, carrying a line of automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, builders’ hardware, crockery and gl , cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, heavy rm implements, heavy hardware, 
linoleum, paints, oil varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, silverware and sporting goods. 

William and Edmund Twenhoefel have dis- 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.- 
posed of their interests in the Siebert-Twenhoefel Hardware Com- 
pany to Leonard Schoepp and Eugene Siebert. The Siebert- 
Schoepp Hardware Company is the new firm name. 

ILL.—Andrew and Julius Weingand have purchased 


HILLSBORO, 
the hardware store of C. L. McDavid at 215 South Main Street. 
They will continue the business under the name of Weingand 
Bros. Hardware, and catalogs are requested on automobile acces- 





churns, cream separators 


household = specialti 






sories, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
crockery, cutlery, dog collars, electrical F € i 
fishing tackle, gasoline engines, heating stoves, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing machines. 








MANCHESTER, ILL.—C. S. Heaton & Bro. are now occupying 
their new store room with a complete stock of hardware and 
implements, 

MARION, ILL.—The new firm of Hathaway & Company, suc- 
eessors to the Duncan-Baker Hardware Company, is composed 


of John Hathaway, president; L. C. Bandy, vice-president, and 





M. Ozment, secretary. 

SHERRARD, ILL.—R. H. Johnson is purchaser of the hardware 
business formerly conducted by Robert Davison, 

VEST BROOKLYN, ILL. ’ A. Lough now carries a stock of 
baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 


stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines, 

ALBIA, 1lowA.—D. M. Jones has sold the South Side hardware 
store to W. A. and Merle Anderson, who will continue under the 
name of the Anderson Hardware Company. Catalogs requested 
on a general line of hardware. 

OSKALOOSA, [TOWA.—The Redman-Porter 
has changed hands. H. N. White has sold 
company to K. C. Robert 

WicHiITa, KAN.—The East Side Hardware Company is pur- 
of a stock of hardware at 918 East Douglas Avenue. 
70R, MICH Cc. M. Dague has sold his stock of bathroom 
; s, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, 
s, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
Price W. Perry. 


Company 
in the 


Hardware 
his interest 











chas 





2D 





paints, oils, 
ranges and cook stov 





and washing machines, to 

LeRoy, Micu.—cC. Alfred Johnson will, about Dec. 1, open a 
hardware store here. His stock will comprise automobile acces- 
sories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, crockery and gla cutlery, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized ana 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 





pumps, ranges 


ss, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
and washing 


stoves, shelf hardware, toys and games 





and gl 
and cook 
machines. 
ALDRICH, MINN.—R. L. Benedict has started in 
He will carry a complete line of hardware and 
requests catalogs on electrical fixtures. 
BARING, Mo.—The Hays Bros. Hardware 
Hardware Company is successor. 


business here 
furniture, and 





changed hands. 


Catalogs 


has 














The MeManus-Weich 
requested on a line of shelf and heavy hardware. 

IBERIA, Mo.—Marchant & Wait, who have recently commenced 
business, request catalogs on farm implements and stoves and 
ranges. 

CORTLAND, NEB.—The Drewes Iron & Hardware Company has 
opened a hardware store here, dealing in automobile accessories, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, mechanic tools, poultry supplies, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware and washing machines. 

LIBERTY, NEB »} E. Wilson has sold a half interest in his 
implement business to Frank E. Bowers. Wilson & Bowers is 
the new firm name. 

TECUMSEH, NEB.—Jones & Bush have bought the hardware 


stock of Albers & Halms, of Cook. 


CANDA, N. D.—F. S. Rickbeil has sold his hardware business 
to I. A. sreidert 

CHEYENNE, N. D.—D. W. Dafoe, purchaser of the hardware 
business of D. O. Ostby, requests catalogs on automobile acces- 


sories, ‘baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass prepared roofing ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, and washing machines. 

IRONTON, OHTO.—The Central Hardware & Harness Company 
has increased its capital stock from $17,000 to $50,000. F 








COALGATE, OKLA.—A. T. Morris & Son have opened a store here. 
A line of buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 





otes of the Retail Hardware Trade 





crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, bug- 
gies and washing machines will be carried by the new concern. 

SALINA, OKLA.—N. M. Garrett requests catalogs on a line of 
hardware and harness. 

PORT TOWSON, OKLA.—W. A. White is successor to Abernathy 
& White. 

CoLoME, S. D.—J. W. Schliessmann has disposed of his hard- 
ware stock and building to I. L. Clem. 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—John R. Dickson has started in the hard- 
ware business here, carrying a complete line of shelf hardware, 
housewares and automobile accessories. 

SINTON, TEx.—The Star Hardware & Furniture Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $7,000 to $10,000. 

ANATONE, WASH.—J._ A. Hering has taken over the stock of 
Sparber Bros. Hardware. 

SPOKANE. WASH.—The Spokane Hardware 
occupying its new building at 706 Main Avenue, which has been 
made necessary on account of its growing business. The ground 
floor of the structure will be devoted to building hardware, auto- 
mobile accessories, tires and sporting goods, and a line of stoves, 





is 


Company now 


furnaces, washing machines and electrical appliances will be car- 
ried on the second floor. The business was established in 1886, 
B. H. Kizer is president and A. P, Myers, secretary-treasurer 
and manager. 


ABRAMS, WIS.—A. W. Greenwaldt has sold his hardware store 


to Frank Pierre. 
DOUSMAN, Wis.—June F, Price has disposed of his hardware 
and implement business to Miller & Bock. 


DORCHESTER, WIsS.—Kratz Bros. have sold their stock to the 


Quality Hardware Company, composed of IX, Conkling and 
M. P. Michels. 

ELKHORN, WIS.—Benjamin B. Kraus has disposed of his hard- 
ware stock. The Oleson Hardware Company, the purchaser, re- 
quests catalogs on bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cutlery, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 


linoleum, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines, 

MAUSTON, Wis.—The Allahy Implement Company now carries 
a stock of baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 


cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, heating 
stoves, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. 

LEBANON, TENN.—The White-Trigg Hardware Company has 


commenced business here, handling a stock of automobile acces- 








sories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, vare 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 





stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware and wagons and 





buggies. Catalogs requested on a line of furniture. 
BURNSVILLE, W. Va.—R. P. Haymond has purchased the hard- 
ware store of T. E. Jeffries, and requests catalogs on the fol- 








lowing: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 


vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple 





ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housée- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stov shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and toys and games. 

ELM GrROvE, W. Va.—The Showers Hardware Company is re 
modeling and decorating the interior of its store. 

LYNCHBURG, Va.—The Lynchburg Implement Company, whole 
salers and retailers, has added a line of automobile accessories. 

PorRTSMOUTH, Va.—E. P. Lindsay & Co. have commenced busi 
ness here. Their stock will comprise the following lines, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, bathroom fix- 
tures, buggy whips, building paper, churns, cutlery, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, hammocks @ 
tents, harnes heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf 
hardware and _ silverware. 

ALGOMA, Wis.—The stock of the John Cepek Hardware Com 
H. C. Duecker. 

















pany has been bought by 
ARCADIA, Wis.—Donier and Foster are purchasers of the Ww. 
Cc sohrnstedt hardware stock. 


CAMPBELLSPORT, Wis.—J. H. Kleinhans has sold a half interest 


in his implement business to his brother. The new firm name 
Kleinhans Brothers. 
DARLINGTON, Wis.—Hughes & Jones have succeeded to thé 


business of A, C. White. 

EAGLE River, Wis.—Strong & Manley will erect a new hard 
ware store building. 
_ MAYVILLE, Wis.—The A. Thielke Hardware Company has bee 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. Katherine Thielké 
Almond Thielke and Laura Thielke are the incorporators 








MERRILL, Wis.—E. T. Bisbee, for many years in the hardware 
business, but who recently retired, has opened a hardware stom 
here. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Wis.—The J. G. Widmann Hardware Com 
pany has commenced the erection of a building 24 x 60 ft. 
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